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Beyond com munism 
EDITORIAL | 


At the present moment those affected by Communistic 
propaganda and activities are peering through and beyond it. They 
are facing its challenge and beginning to seek a higher and fuller 
way of working towards the goal set up by their challengers. That 
is one fruit of the part Communism has taken in kicking the mind 
of the world out of its sluggish attitude to the fundamental problems 


of human livelihood. In consequence, both in and out of Christianity, 


many have picked up Communism’s gauntlet. But they are trying 
to change the rules of the struggle at the same time as they enter 
it. They are also endeavoring to set up a goal commensurate with 
the spiritual dignity of man. This adds to the intricacy of their 
efforts. While starting out in the same direction as Communism, 
economically speaking, they are aiming beyond it. This is the n or 


significance of several articles in this issue. 


In this connection it is well to recall that Christianity accepted 
capitalism without developing any particular opposition to it. Till 
quite recently, furthermore, while holding ideals essentially adverse 
thereto Christianity has acquiesed in the capitalistic order. Now 
it is sharply querying the justice of that order. Christianity is 


not, however, accepting Communism in the same easy way it allied 


itself with Capitalism. It is subjecting both to a scorching scrutiny. 
The Christian conscience is awake as to its rm to the economic 
system. | 
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Changes are going on in Communism as well as in the general and 
Christian attitude towards it. “The Communists,” we have often 
been told,” have stolen the Christians’ thunder!” Now in Kiangsi 
at least, the Chinese Government and the Christians are trying to 
recapture this lost thunder. Both are starting out to outdo the 
Communists! They recognize that there is that in Communism 
which works for human good when geared into other essential 
considerations. The latest move in Kiangsi is an attempt to discover 
a workable gearing. The National Economic Council has invited 
Mr. Fu-Liang Chang, Rural Secretary of the National Christian 
Council, to head up its special efforts at reconstruction in this 
desperately needy section of China. On Mr. Chang's suggestion a 
committee of three, of which he is one, has been appointed to 
control the program. This will leave Mr. Chang free to devote the 
major part of his time to field work. The National Christian Council 
of China has granted Mr. Chang a year’s leave of absence to 
undertake this staggering task. There is every prospect of close 
cooperation between this national effort under Mr. Chang’s leadership 
~ the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union at work in the same 
section. | 

Here, then, is an emerging desire to go beyond Communism. 
It is due, in large part, to a change of mind with regards tc 
Communism itself. No condonation of its ruthless violence or 
dictatorial oppressiveness is involved. But the value of its aim is 
being separated from such of its methods as are dubious. There 
is fairly general admission that Communism is an experiment in 
the creation of a better economic life for all men. Its major economic 
aim is seen as good though there is still active dislike of some of 
its methods and distrust of its political system. Because it is an 
experiment, however, there is emerging this effort to go beyond 
it rather than just catch up with it. 

Communism has evoked in Christians a mood of confession. 
They realize that in ways all too often un-Christian Communism 
is doing what they have, in the main, been content with talking 
about. They see now that much more than fiery condemnation 
thereof is necessary if modern economic inequalities are to be 
discarded. This confessional mood is giving birth to a determina- 
tion to strive for economic justice in the religious spirit. 

In its beginnings in any country Christianity has worked 
mainly with and for the underprivileged. It has functioned both 
as a social and religious dynamic. Communism likewise appeals to 
the underprivileged. But the latter has a program for securing the 
social justice which Christians have sought to promote mainly with 
propaganda. Christians have concentrated on a message that aimed 
to help the underprivileged bear their lot. They have sought, 
also, to add somewhat to their privileges. But Christianity has 
never, as a whole, tried to change the entire lot of the under- 
privileged as Communism has set out to do. For that reason the 
profit motive has practically grown unchecked. It has developed into 
an ugly and ruthless Cyclops! Christianity has taught the under- 
privileged, that their value in the sight of God is equal to that of the 
privileged. Communism has told them that economic inequalities 
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deny their full moral equality and is trying to enhance it by removing 
them. Thus Communism appeals to the masses with an attempt to 
meet their secular needs in a fair and essentially Christian way. Then 
again Christianity has emphasized individual goodness and spiritual 
security. Communism emphasizes social well-being with individual 
economic security as the fruit thereof. Christians begin to see that 
the latter is not only their long-upheld ideal but that it can and 
must be worked conjointly with their emphasis on spiritual security. 

All this accompanies the Christian confessional mood and 
general changed attitude to Communism. This latter has passed 


from being a movement to be opposed in toto, mentioned only witn 


bated breath, to one we must do something with and about. In 
these days of the world-wide awakéning consciousness of the 
- underprivileged the Communists have had the jump on the 
Christians in that the former have had a society-wide objective as 
over against the individual- or institution-wide objective of the 
latter. Now Christians are glimpsing a spiritualized objective beyond 
any institutional value of their own or that of the Communists. They 
are admitting that while they have always believed—often weakly 
and vaguely !—in social justice it has taken a non-Christian drive 
therefor to awaken in them the consciousness of the urgent necessity 
of both understanding what their belief involves and striving to 
actualize it. The Chinese Government has gone through a somewhat 
similar experience. Both realize that they must actually work for 
a new social and economic order to take the place of the one in 
ruins and disqualified because of the Communistic attack thereon. 
Communism has given voice to the long-ignored demands of the 
underprivileged that both feel must be heeded. The modern cry 
for social justice is an utterance from the soul of humanity that 
can no longer be denied! | 
This change of attitude and birth of a new purpose with regard 

to Communism is due not only to a change in the minds of those 
who recognize its challenge from the outside; it is due, also, to 
the fact that Communism is still evolving from within. This latter 
is evident in part in the retarded emphasis on a world revolution 
which, in the case of Russia, arises in concentration on making the 
new order work within its own borders and which, in turn, indicates 
realization that the task set is not as easy of achievment as once 
imagined. This weakening of propagandic urge has eased off the 
world’s fear. In consequence there is time to-ascertain just what 
Communism means in terms of human welfare. We need a new 
term to describe it. There’s a phobia tied to the old one. Russia 
is, indeed, working out an advanced form of socialism, which can 
hardly be called communistic in the strict sense of this latter 
term. The Soviet Government is thinking in collective terms of the 
means and ways of making a living. The aim is to make anti-social 
the profit motive and distribute more widely the products and 
profits of human labor. How or when this aim will be 1 
achieved is still a matter of conjecture. The Russian vision sees al 
as well-to-do; but no longer do Russia's leaders aver that all need 
or can use an equal amount of economic values though they are 
working towards a relative equality therein which capitalism has 
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proved it cannot produce. This modified Communism denounces 
exploitation of humans by their fellows but no longer holds—if it 
ever did—that all of them are the same and can be regimented in 
all and every aspect of life. A drab equalization of the life of all 
is not now deemed essential. Not that of a commune but an order 
in which all share according to their needs and serve according to 
their ability is becoming the dominating factor in the Russian 
experiment. 


In China, too, Communism is changing as to its position, 
though not along the same lines as those indicated above. The 
area Communists controlled has been considerably reduced. As a 
political force in Fukien and Kiangsi its grip is weakening. Com- 
munists in China have not gotten much beyond the terrorizing and 
propagandic stage. They have, it is true, made radical changes in 
the political system and broken up the old ownership of land. But 
they have not yet succeeded in establishing sufficient stability to 
bring any lasting or satisfactory economic relief to those under their 
control. They have not reached the economically reconstructive 
stage attained in Russia. There are those who feel that the 
Communist political system does not suit the temperament of the 
Chinese farmer; that he is not a promising candidate for any sort of 
rigid regimentation. This, by the way, may serve as a hint to those 
who dream of Fascism as a cure for all of China’s ills. All this 
added to the fact that Communism in China has not yet proved 
itself economically makes it possible for others to come in and 
experiment to get beyond it. Yet even in China the challenge of 
Communism still lives. The intensity of its destructive attack on 
the old order has forced attention to its message. That is why 
Chinese officials and Christians are trying to set up a program to 
go beyond it even while they eschew its political system. This 
involves more than the mere imitation of Communism in order to 
escape the political upset that accompanies it. Some may, of course, 
view it that way. But the problem cannot be satisfactorily met on 
that basis. Actually in China, as in Russia, an attempt is under 
way to meet the challenge of man’s economic needs in terms of the 
actual lives concerned. In neither case can we foretell the outcome. 


In so far as Christians are sharing in this aspiration to get 
beyond Communism they are, it is encouraging to note, sluffing off 
some illusions they have held as to how the task involved could be 
done. They have believed that this change in social and economic life 
would be brought about by preaching. They now realize that blank 
propagandic shot is futile! Then, too, many have expected that such 
social changes could be brought about so gradually and quietly that 
the passage from an undesirable to a desirable social situation 
would be almost unnoticed. They see now that while violence, 
Whether of Reds or Whites, should be eliminated, struggle cannot. 

The struggle is one against tremendous odds, as was the case with 
the world-wide proclamation of the Gospel. Sacrificial effort 1s 
essential in both cases. The only way to get beyond Communism is 
to prove that love can surpass hate in determination to struggle 
against economic inequalities! That proof is still needed. : 
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Four sharp contracts between their ideas will serve to show 


what Christians must do if they wish to go beyond the Communists. 
The latter hold that to change society is to change the man; the 
former aver that if you change the man you will change society. 
Both assertions have yet to be proved. The Christian task is to 
show that a better order of society will result if both are changed 
together. That is the new task set by the new era! Unless it is 


achieved there will be no going beyond Communism! 


The Communists, again, espouse a classless society; a society 
of one class—workers. Christians likewise believe in a society of 
one class—brothers. But unlike, the Communists Christians do not 


want a one-class society built up on the destruction of other classes. 
They have set up a spiritual brotherhood. To meet the present 
situation they must also espouse an economic brotherhood. That 
the two belong together Christians already assert. Now they must 
put them together! By so doing they will go beyond Communism. 
Christians have recognized that economic brotherhood is a good 


thing. But have they ever recognized in the large that it is a 


necessary thing? Unless they do they will remain behind Commun- 


ism. ur 

Then Marxian Communists—there are varying types of Com- 
munists, it seems!—claim that economic interests, needs and 
conditions make up the determining force in life. Christians urge 
that the things of the spirit, culminating in the experience of God, 
comprise life’s major dynamic. Christians have, it may be, under- 
estimated the driving force of the economic aspect of life. The 
Communists are, of course, giving it its head. A race between 
economic determinism and spiritualized economics is on. The 
economic drive may go faster than that of the spirit for a time. 


But will the former go further than the latter; and which will win 


to the most satisfactory goal for the human spirit? That is the 
issue. To the gibe that Christianity has failed it is often retorted, 
“No! It has not failed. It has not been tried!” This retort 
emphasizes, of course, the urgent necessity of trying it in a way 
that will prick the gibe. The modern demand for better economic 
well-being provides the course along which this trial must be made. 
Ardently as we may disavow it economic determinism cannot be 
dislodged by broadsides of fulminations alone! Only an order in 
which the direction and use of the economic interest is determined 
by allegiance to things of the spirit can put economic values in 
their proper place in life. 
Finally Communists urge that a satisfactory order of society 
is possible without religion. They have yet to prove it. To manifest 
the opposite is the ratson d’etre of Christianity. This can only be 
done by the creation of a social order with religion in it that is 
superior to any without it. Life cannot be whole in a society that 
ignores God. Neither can it be whole if while God is recognized the 


social order is left to the manipulation of evil forces. Christianity | 


can only get beyond ‘Communism by achieving in a spiritualized 
order of society the economic justice that Communism aims at. 
Nothing less than that will insure that life is whole and that the 
whole of it is good. | 8 | 
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We are well aware that going beyond Communism involves 

tasks whose completion belongs to the relatively distant future. 
That is what gives them their adventurous appeal. We cannot 
adopt a slogan like The Christianization of the Social Order in this 
Generation“. No one generation can achieve it. Such a task belongs 
to the new and longer day of missions that is emerging. In that 
day missions will not mean the passage of men and a message from 
West to East, but a struggle to set up a spiritualized social order 
throughout the West and East. In some parts of the world the 
passing capitalistic order has built itself up more strongly:than in 
others. But in no part of the world is there yet a satisfactory 
order that gives all the underprivileged their rights. Modern miss- 
ionaries need not, therefore, start out, as some of their predecessors, 
feeling that their civilization is superior to that of those to whom 
they go. This useless superiority-complex may be discarded. | 


But while glimpsing the passage of these new tasks down the 
future let us not overlook those efforts which belong to here and 
now. Here are one or two that gear into this emerging Christian 
strife for a spiritualized economic order. Christianity in the large 
is confessing its shortcomings in this regard. But it is easy to talk 
of a challenge like this in the large and leave others to tackle it in 
the necessary small. What, for instance, of churches searching into 
their relationship to the economic privileges that stand in the way 
of the enrichment of the life of the underprivileged around them? 
Christianity, it is — Me is involved in discredited capitalism. 
Would it not, therefore, be a good thing for churches to find out 
and scrutinize their own relation to economic inequalities? Such 
searching would put a note of reality into their life which, in a 
too many cases, is now pointed out as being absent. 


‘Yet no small group by the rectification of some economic 
inequalities within its own life can change society as a whole. That 
will not be achieved until there are vastly more groups rectifying 
themselves than now exist. Then, too, there are needed more larger 
groups to test out programs and find out what will work for human 
welfare and what will not. The several Christian Rural Service 
Unions now active in China, the Community Parish Groups, and 
movements like Tinghsien are doing that very thing. Such groups 
need to-be increased in number as fast as possible. They are 
beginning to do in a Christlike way on a small scale what ussia 
is trying to do in a Christless way on a national scale. 


Christianity must go beyond Communism in order to justify 
its criticism. of Communism’s un-Christian methods, meet its 
challenge and make good the Christian claim that faith in God is 
a dynamic that will enable men to live justly as well as Spiritually. 
Going beyond Communism is a harder task than going to the 
ends of the earth. It calls, therefore, for an enlarged release 
of the same determined and sacrificial spirit that surmounted the 
) stupendous difficulties of preaching the Gospel everywhere. Commun- 
-ism has, indeed, brought. home to Christians their duty in this 
regard. But the call to go beyond the Communist way of doing it 
comes from God. 
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Religious Education and Communism 
| JESSE B. YAUKEY | 


HEN we bring the concepts, connoted in Religious Education 
: and in Communism, together, the first thing that strikes our 

attention is the great similarity of their fundamental 

objectives. Brotherhood, even socialistic brotherhood, has 
long been the dream of the Christian fellowship, and the teaching 
of Christ on economic equality is a thing which the Western 
Church has spent much time rationalizing and allegorizing in order 
to justify its wealthy connections. The brotherhood of Communism 
is, on the other hand, the brotherhood of only a class and is 
attained by appeal to motives of hatred and methods of violence 
against those outside the class, for which we can find no justification 
in the light of our present-day understanding of Christ’s spirit. 


Again the radicalism of Communism has much in common 
with Jesus’, “It hath been said,...... but I say”; and one needs 
only note the sympathetic interest with which a host of Christ’s 
followers have looked upon and examined the doings of Communism 
in Russia, to see to what extent at least Communism’s criticism of 
our present civilization conforms with their own. But here we 
must again part company when Communism goes to the extent of 
disavowing all belief in the supernatural, dubbing it superstition; and 
enforcing its radicalism with an autocracy quite as ruthless as 
that of the old monarchy. | | | 


We dare not, however, give up hope at this professed atheism, 
for our concept of God is not all that it might be either. The 
3 spite of our antithethical terminology, may be for the 
same 


And so, admitting these points of difference, it is a question 
whether the true Christian would find more to approve in the 
influence for good on the lives of men of the old Russian Church 
or of the Communists who undertake to supplant it in the lives of 
the Russian people. 


From this standpoint the rise of Communism is most definitely 
a rebuke to the Christian Church of Russia, and to the extent that 
Christians as a church are not effectively dealing with the social 
problems which transgress fundamental Christian principles, and 
for which Communism claims to have the solution, it is also a 
rebuke to us. Just as the rise of Mohammedanism is traced in 
part to the failure on the part of the Christian Church of 600 A.D. 
to translate the Scriptures into Arabic and develop a Christian 
type of thought and emotional life for the people of that area, so 
the rise of Communism today may be attributed to the failure of 
the Christian Church to live up to its social principles and teachings. 
in the sight of an awakened and aroused laboring class. 


: It is to the correction of this defect that Religious Education 
has set its hand. In fact the rise of the modern Religious Education 


movement can be traced, to a large extent, to the awakening of 
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the church to its social téapbiialbility following we World War. We 


; believe that there is, in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, an 


answer to these problems which confront the world today, and 
accept it as our task to find that answer and instill it in the * 
and action of both individuals and the social group. 


There are three points in the midst of many in the alen of 
religious educational policy, which need special attention, when one 
considers it in relation to Communism. The first has to do with 
our need to relate our teaching and activities more directly to the 
situation at hand, and make their effect here the test of the worth 
of our efforts. High estimate of fine-sounding sermons has been a 
bane to us. The principles Christians teach are not new. They have 
been mouthed by multitudes for centuries, and the outcome has 
been the social debacle which we are now witnessing in the very 
areas where these principles have been most generally known. Not 
many are fooled! Most people know that Christianity has not saved 
us from these things because Christianity has not been tried. But 
when we defend our faith on such a basis, then we 19225 ourselves 


to the challenge to try it. 


What is our answer to this challenge? To find a channel of 
expression, such as, for example, the Bolshevist Regime in Russia 


provides Communism, is a very pressing problem for us. Many 


young people today choose Communism as against Christianity, 


because Communism offers a definite practical answer to their 


problems, which x is meg | in the process of _applying. It is up 
and doing! 


If we are to meet the issues as the world a demands that 
we do, the situation is too urgent for us to stop with the instilling 
of essential principles of Christian thought in the minds and hearts 
of our adherents. That is fundamental and must go on. But for 
our young people especially and for all who are facing the world 
now, we must preach and teach with an aim to action, and by that 
we mean much more than handwork in connection with Sunday 
School lessons. When we compare our pitiable gesture in this field 


or the program of activities of our Boy Scout movement with the 


very practical program of activities of the Young Pioneers, we can 
see something of our lamentable state in this respect. We must 


_ find some way of applying our principles which will exert a definite 


influence on the social situation in which we find ourselves, and 
then let the results thereof be the final test of the worth of our 


efforts. 


The second recommendation in the matter of policy: grows, to 
a certain extent, out of this first one. It means that we should 


-transfer the emphasis of our Christian program from the confines 


of a particular congregation to the whole social group. Our work 
at present is largely church-centered, the Sunday morning service 


reaching a larger part of our constituency than any other of our 

activities. A good deal of criticism has already been directed 
against this centering of efforts so largely on ourselves rather than 
more definitely 9 out and making ourselves a leaven for the 
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whole social group. This would mean the centering of our activities 
in the family, or fundamental social unit, and working out into 
thousand character groups, young peoples’ clubs, cooperatives and 
other similar social groups, such as may be called for in our local 
situation and dropping out partially or ‘altogether our stated 
meetings and assemblies—making our work more the Promotie o 

a movement than the propagation of an institution. | : 


This would involve a change in attitude toward membership 
rolls, giving first place in our thought of the church to the manner 
in which it meets present issues, individual and social.. Those who 
give themselves whole heartedly to such work would, as a matter 
of course, become members. It is a fundamental teaching of Jesus 
that we find our life by losing it, and this rule applies to the church 
as well as to individuals. Quite too much emphasis is placed on the 
size of the membership roll in our thinking of the church and not 
enough on the fruits of the church’s influence. This tendency has 
probably been accentuated in recent years by the attacks on the 
church from various quarters and also by the emphasis on self in 
the movement toward self-control, self-support and 3 


| The Laymen’s Inquiry Report has called our attention to a fact, 
which we already well knew; namely, that there is a large group 
of especially young people in positions of leadership whose attitudes 
and conduct and sympathies are essentially Christian but who are 
not affiliated with the church group. This is again evidence of the 
need to broaden our program if we are to capture the attention of 
the members of this group who are earnestly searching for the best 
way of dealing with the critical social issues of today, and some of 
whom have turned to Communism because no other way seems as 
effective. We need continually to guard against the danger of 
institutionalism which has been a constant threat to the Christian 
Movement from the time of Christ on, and which today is internally 
a source of weakness and externally one of the most vulnerable 
points at which Communism can attack us. 


Our third point in the matter of policy would alt the ala 
for a friendly attitude toward Communism, not currying favor, but 
giving full credit to the good points of its program and, wherever we 
find its objectives in line with our own, doing whatever we can 
unostentatiously to promote them. We must of course count on an 
_ antipathy for religion on the part of Communists, but if we propose 
to build our program on the foundation of Christian love, we must 
practice it here or give our whole case away. Furthermore, there 
is no more effective protest against the Communist appeal to fear 
and hate than the calm consistent practice of the spirit of love in 
our every reaction to Communism. There are many points on which 
we eannot agree with the Communist position but a study of the 
conditions out of which this position has developed can scar 
help but produce a sympathetic attitude even on points on whic 
we most definitely disagree. “Above all we dare not associate 
ourselves with the group who have come to think os Communism as 
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the epitome of all that is evil. Possibly: the attitude which Sher- 
wood Eddy has taken in his “Challenge of Russia” gives us as goad 
an example of the spirit we are commending as we can find. 


With these three points of policy before us, let us consider the 
content of our program. It would not be greatly changed from what 
it is at present. There are, however, three areas which need special 
attention; namely, the whole economic sphere, a basis for adjusting 
differences between groups without resort to violence, and our belief 
in Cod. 


The economic sphere is 1 8 we as Christians have most 
flagrantly failed to live up to our professions. Its issues are the most 
difficult of any before us, but they are also the source of the greatest 
threat to life today. We must face them or withdraw. The first 
place we must meet them is in our own homes. We are increasingly . 
sensitive on the matter of our standard of living and our feeling is 
matched by an increasing sensitivity or, at least, frankness on the 
part of our Chinese associates. We aim at a standard of living for 
all which would be most: conducive to enabling each of us to make 
his best contribution to the cause for which he is working. The 


attainment of this goal would be advanced by those who have the 


health and physical stamina adopting the standard of living prevail- 
ing among our Chinese friends, and from within, helping to raise 
it to the minimum of health. It is not within our right, however, 
to subject our children to the dangers * health involved in aueh 


an undertaking. 


Our second problem in this e is more difficult even aes 
the first. It has to do with the need to find a force as effective as 
Communism's method of violence for dealing with the capitalist who 


has cornered’ the wealth of the social group. We have no solution 


ready for this problem. There are, it is true, methods which come 
within the category of non- violence but they are still in the stage 
of experiment. The Cooperative Movement seems, so far, to have 
the best basis for hope for success in a Christian program, judging 
from its history both in Europe and in the East. Communism has, 
after all, not yet proven itself on this fundamental point in its 
program. Until it has passed from this stage of enforced socialism 
to the point where it is voluntary, it has merely changed, not 
improved, the situation. On this point, such an able critic as Reinhold 
Niebuhr contends that the Russian oligarchy will never either be able 
or willing to release its pressure. The will-to-power has been set 
up in place of the dollar and the whole process of aggression is begun 


all over again.“ If this is true, it is a cause for regret rather than 
rejoicing. But more than that, it puts on Christians a larger respon- 


sibility than ever to discover the way to turn in this economic crisis. 


What is our message? 


Possibly as Christians we or to begin a 0 Karther back in 


our effort to deal with this question. We have been inclined to 
| take quite too lightly the significance of the economic side of life 


Reinhold N iehuhr, “Moral Man & W Society” pp. 193-4. 
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in Christian thinking. In the first place, difference in economic 
status plays a much larger part, than we have admitted in the past, 
in keeping men from realizing the brotherhood to which we aspire 
in the Christian group. And in the second Place, we have been too 
prone te overlook the transgressions of ial offenders in the 
economic sphere. A man is expelled from the church group for taking 
a second wife or eating opium, but how high a rate of interest wo 
a man have to charge before the church would call him to question? 
How rich would a man have to be before the church considered him 
unfit for membership? Our social situation demands a change of 
emphasis in thinking here, which must be accomplished before we 
can make much headway in dealing with the present situation. 


When we come to the question of the use of violence in adjusting 
issues between groups, the most we can say is that we know it is 
wrong, but do not know what to recommend in its place. The prime 

requisite of a Christian solution is that it will not sacrifice the Spirit 

of love as war does today, but will at the same time have sufficient 
of the element of threat in it to bring a recalcitrant to submission. 

To discover ‘such a method is one of the most urgent tasks before 

the Christian Movement today. In the meantime, we are obligated 

to develop a spirit of sympathy and mutual understanding between 
groups such as will serve to remove the chance of conflict. In this 
field where our tried weapons of justice, mercy and peace are the 

prime requisites, it behooves us to be far more active than we are. . 


In the area of Christian belief in God, where there is abundant 
opportunity for difference with the atheistic position of Communism, 
our recommendation would be to shift the field of. emphasis from 
God to Christ and in general to avoid theological controversy. 
Experience has proven attack on Christ to be difficult, and the 
introduction which he can give men to God is far better than any 
that we could give. Also, if we can make the teaching and living 
out of Christ’s spirit our first step, and then let Christ’s teaching 
of and .spontaneous fellowship with his Father and ours, be the 
second step, we arrive by the way of faith which is after all the 
only basis we have for knowledge of God. | : | 


Furthermore, we would point out that the declared Communist 
philosophy: is not a consistent unit nor does the Communist program 
adhere to this philosophy strictly in its development. It is a changing 
philosophy and there is far more to be gained by our positively 
bringing forces to bear which will influence the course of that 
change, than in our combatting a position which, by the time we 
have developed a good strong sentiment against it, may be out of 
vogue, and leave us with nothing but the unkindly feeling we have 
created. This, then, is another field in which we should aim to 
emphasize our points of difference, and so lay the foundation for 
possible agreement in the future. 


Communism and Christianity have accepted the challenge of 
the present social crisis, which is driving them forward into new 
and unexplored fields. Their starting points are far apart and they 
have many differences as well as points in common. But both are 
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sincerely trying to find the right way, and to the extent that they 
are successful in this, their paths will come together. Our aim is 
that Christians shall look forward with gladness to the coming of 
such a day, and meanwhile test, according to its merits, every sugges- 
tion that is put forth from Communist or other sources of a way 
to deal more effectively with the life issues that confront us. 


— 2022 — 
Communism Challenges Christianity! 
LEWIS S. C. SMYTHE 
: HE author is neither a Communist nor the son of a Communist, 
but he does feel that Communism presents probably a greater 
| challenge to Christianity than does any other movement in 
| this chaotic world. The challenge of Communism in China 
is not quite clear either to the Christian Movement or to Chinese 
students. The challenge of Communism in Russia is clearer to both 
: groups because of evidence of more positive achievement. That in 
1 China, however, is nearer to us. However, we have considered 
a Communism as a world movement with more general reference to 
; Russia and have indicated any suggestions we have regarding the 
situation in China—which are much more difficult to make than 
general discussion! People are inclined to line up one side or the 
other of the issue, Is Communism a menace or an ally to Christ- 
ianity?”’ Consequently, we present the question in that form but 
with the full recognition that any generalizations in this field are 
very likely to be unfair to either side. But each man must go as 
far as he can and there is no intent to force these considerations on 
to anybody. | “3 | 
I. What aspects of Communism tend to make it an ally of 
Christianity? As we have shown in a former article? Communism 
and Christianity have so much in common.—which may partly ex- 
plain the warm antagonism between their adherents—that coopera- 
tion is not hopeless. Probably the most fundamental factors that 
make it a possible ally are as follows. (1) Its interest in the welfare 
of the common man. In China such an interest is often interpreted 
as an indication that the person is a Communist. In Russia the 
appeal to this motive has met with such success that young Com- 
munists work with great zeal and with personal sacrifices and danger 
in order to help workers and peasants. While the Christian Church 
has often neglected this obligation, in its long history it has probably) 
done more than any other one institution for the welfare of the 
common people in the light of the techniques available in each age. 
In such a thankless task Christians should welcome such strong 
reinforcement! 


1. “Communism in China —An Interpretation,” by the present | author Bulletin 
on China’s Foreign Relations, Nanking, November 15, 1933. 
2. Chinese Recorder, November, 1933, pp. 720—727. | 
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Sympathy for the common man has led to, (2) the —— 
attack on exploitation and emphasis on greater sharing, and (3) its 


attempt to establish an order of society with greater social justice 


and characterized by world peace. The Hebrew prophets gave this 
unforgettable tradition to Christianity. In Communist-controlled | 
areas in China it is reported that they have redistributed the land 
among the peasantry and that the tax burden on the peasant has been 

in general reduced. In Russia greater justice is attempted for all, 

even the criminal,—with the exception of the “heretic”: but let's 
I the “Christendom” of the Middle Ages es. we throw 
stones 


one fundamental method of securing greater j 1 15 (4) its 
achievement in economic planning. Not so much because of its 
technical achievement as of its proof that cooperation for the common 
good can be achieved. (5) Its achievement in its cultural program: 
public health, education, and other cultural aspects which show that 
the movement is not purely “materialistic.” (6) Its experiments in 
education which show much more effective gearing in with the life 
of the student. Youth movements are related closely to life and 
service instead of “recapitulating” man’s primitive life. This is 


also partly a result of (7). its giving of a great purpose to life. 


Compare the sex emphasis in the movies and literature of “Christ- 


ian“ nations with the Communist drive for a better social order 


which is so intense N sex appeal has no chance in its n. or 
literature. 


Such mighty purpose results in (8) its 2 on innen 
to work hard. It was the first Christian missionary who said, If 
a man will not work, neither shall he eat.“ Engineers developed 
under the Soviet regime in Russia are much more willing to get out 
and to work in the dirt than were the engineers of the rl regime 
who preferred to sit on drafting stools. 


And all this interest, purpose and hard work is supported by 
(9), the Communist’s confidence that the universe will support man 8 
effort. Compare this with the cynicism and defeatism in Christian 
nations and with Lippman’s “indifferentism.” 


Another great challenge is (10) Communism’s insistence on the 
value of changing the social order in order to change the lives of 


individuals. Christianity has largely rested its case upon an in- 


dividual technique. Both methods are necessary because the social 
order and the individual life are an interacting whole in which 
neither can advance very far without the other. The Christian may 


be right in thinking that the initiation of change starts with an 


individual but his effort must be preceded and followed by favorable 
environing circumstances for his innovation to succeed in establish- 
ing itself. Because the Communist supplements the Christian’s 
technique he might become a valuable ally. 

II. What aspects of Communism make it a menace 16 Christ: 
iantty? (1) Its exaltation of violence and dictatorship as means 
to the new society, because such methods deny “that very sense of 
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human worth which is the only possible justification of the change 
it is intended to promote.“ And now the danger is becoming evident 
that the dominating class will never turn over its power—unless 
forced to; and that it is gathering privileges unto itself as all past 
dictatorships have done. State and society exist for one group only 
and that group is free to seek its own ends by any means. This is 
probably as dangerous in the proletariat as in the old aristocracies, 
especially if the Communist Party only includes a small portion of 
the population, and is therefore an oligarchy. The situation be- 
comes equivalent to having, instead of the “church-state” of Western 
Mediaeval Europe, an “anti-church state.” Both are equally. dang- 
erous to the freedom of the human spirit. (2) Its excessiye con- 
fidence in the power of changes in the social order to change the | 
lives of men. This may lead to the neglect of the quality of life. 

The real test of the. Russian system will eome fifty years hence when 
all are economically prosperous. Will its people then have the 
quality of life that makes life of real worth or will they waste their 
leisure in dissipation as have many Americans? This is a problem 
of the goal. If the vision or ideal is great enough, man will always 
be driven td strive for higher and higher life. It is now being re- 
cognized in Christian circles in the form of final devotion to the full 
discovery of the real nature of the Universe, or God; and how man 
ean live, not only a better life, but the best life. he 2 


And (8) there is the danger that Communism’s dogmatic asser- 
tion of the materialism of the universe will delay the discovery of its 
real nature. Not that its hypothesis is wrong, but that it does not 
hold that hypothesis subject to revision. But Christianity faces the 
same danger unless its understanding of its alternative hypothesis 
is nearer the truth of the universe. In even then dogmatism will 
cause delay. 


Another more obvious but e less fundamental menace 145 
Communism to Christianity is (4) its destructive and antagonistic 
attitude to all religion which endangers any work of that type either 
in Russia or in China—regardless of the merits of the work, almost. 


Some hope that this is only temporary and in China ere have been . 


some notable exceptions. 


But probably the 1 88 8105 menace is that (5) communism 
will steal the Christian’s thunder! Jesus exemplified the divinity 
of man. Now the Communists proclaim that as their highest ideal 
and their emphasis on reforming the criminal already puts many 
non Communist countries to shame.“ Christians have insisted on 
the ideal of equality but have compromised it. More recently 
Christians have emphasized social justice. The Communists in 
Russia are putting-these ideals into effect while Christians talk about 


3. Wood, H. G. The Truth and Error of Communiem, p. 123. 


4. For ideal, see Klepinin, N. A. What is Marxism? For treatment of 
eriminals, see J, L. Gillin in p. 22. Davis, J. The New Russia, pp. 219-240, 
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them! Christians emphasize the value of personality but the Com- 
munists are establishing an order in which many sides of personality 


have freer development than in Christian countries, —for instance, 
freedom of the worker from fear of ee and his — 
enthusiasm for building socialism. —_ 


. ‘Critical questions as to whether Communism shall be a 
menace or an ally to Christianity. If Christians will do certain 


things, then Communism will be turned into an ally instead of a 


menace. And that can be done to a very large extent without giving 
up fundamental values in Christianity. The.first question is, How 
can Christianity revive its sense of urgent mission for the welfare 
of man? Marxian millennarianism, largely taken over from Chris- 
tianity, and Marxian absolutism and totalitarian. character are 
a part of and reinforce the religious quality of Communism and 
altogether give Communism a tremendous driving power. Com- 
bined with these is the appeal for social justice and equality which 
has made it possible to get more people to work for the common good 
and to plan economically for the good of all. Can Christians get down 
to the fundamental nature of God and the best life for man and 
bend every effort to bring that life to all men? Urgency results 
from the recognition of the needs of man, faith in a program to meet 
that need and a confidence that your line of action is in agreement 
with the main trend of. the universe. Christianity has all these 
essentials though often blurred by dogmatic. bickerings over more 


- superficial matters and nineteen centuries of institutionalism. 


Second, how can Christianity meet Marxian eriticisms: that 


Christianity is other-worldly; that Christianity is a bourgeois re- 


ligion; that the falsehood of Christianity can be demonstrated by 
science? Christians must face the issues of this world’s life or man 
may not reach the next. Like their Master they must be really 
interested in the common man and earnestly seek to know the truth 
about the universe regardless of where or how that knowledge comes. 
Some concrete problems in China are: to find means of giving the 
peasant greater security from banditry, and more opportunity to 
own the land, to find ways of giving a greater share of the returns 
from production to the worker, and economic planning that will 
relieve some of the military tax burden and start fundamental 
economic reconstruction. 


Christians now have a unique sett to put their program 


to a test in Kiangsi.* While not intending to indicate approval of 


all suppression policies, the request to the National Christian Council 
to undertake reconstruction work in areas regained from the Com- 
munists provides a chance for the Christians to try to improve the 


— 


5. In this section the writer has depended in part upon an outline put out 
by the Commission on Christian Faith and Life of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation entitled, Christianity and Marxism. 

*See article in “The Present Situation” on Rural Service in Kiangsi 274 
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life of the people in those areas and work out concrete suggestions 
for such reforms as are necessary to that end. Much of the territory 
is in a desperate condition after years of warefare, but the Christians 
start under an advantage which the Communists did not have. That 
is, they have the approval of the local government officials and that 


means full freedom of contact with all existing outside technical, 


educational and religious agencies. To help rebuild the. economic 


life of the rural areas, to organize education, public Health, com- 


munity life and a more vital religious life is a real challenge for 


Christianity in China to show all it can do with all its message, 


program and resources. Even partial success will make it a valuable 
experiment in rural reconstruction in one of the most difficult areas 
in China. Its success will depend not only on outside backing, but 
upon some devoted and capable persons living right there with the 
problem and working out a solution. that will baad meet the needs 
of the people. 


In all this the Christian needs three things: accurate „ 
of what is best to do; the will to do it; and the ability to carry out 
the practical program; and, one might say, the first of these is know- 
ledge! For instance, one realm that probably works more injustice 
than anything else is the problem of prices. That is a field about 

which very few. people really know anything. If we are going to be 


more constructive than the Communists, we need to be more wise.* 


„. can Christianity make good its criticisms of. Marxianism: 
that society i is not an aim in itself, an absolute; and that therefore 
the ideal of a just society does not justify all means for its realization; 
or that man cannot live without God? Christians need to keep the 
oF — — individual in view but must realize also that the world in 
which those individuals live affects tremendously their life and must, 
therefore, be changed along with the individual. But only such 
means can be used in changing that society as will further tlie 
development of a universal, perfect fellowship of man. If God is 
thought of as the most fundamental behavior of the universe to 
which man must adjust in order to live the best life—no man can 


live without that; at least not live the best life! But our present 


conception of God may not be that “most fundamental behavior.” 
Then we must find it. This may require an integration between 
the Communist’s materialistic interpretation and the Christian 
emphasis that the universe is such as will support human per- 
sonality. Both human personality and the material exist in the 
world. so the universe itself has worked out an integration somehow- 
even though we do not understand it! The challenge to the 
Christian is to incarnate the spirit of Christ in his material body 
in this world or else change the material world 80 that he . ** 
men can incarnate the Christ spirit. 


See Editorial “Towards a Christian Society,” Chinese Recorder, ‘March 1934, 
page 143, 
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If Christianity can revive its sense of urgent mission for the 
welfare of man, meet the Marxian criticisms, and make good its 
own claims, it has no reason to fear Communism as a menace and 
can adopt the calmer and, for the advancement of mankind, the 
more economical program of discovering those points in which it 
can welcome the Communist as an ally. 


In conclusion, if we were to select one 3 challenge of 
Communism to Christianity, while allowing for failures and succes- 
ses of both in their programs, it would be: Communism challenges 
Christianity everywhere in the world to make more effective in 
social, economic and political life the brotherhood that it proclaims 
so that all men who desire to live the better and more abundant life 


will be helped in cong 80. 


Religion and Revolution * 
PAUL R. REYNOLDS 3 


“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth are passed awayoyꝶ Sisk. 


I saw the , the new Jerusalem, coming 2152 
ev. 2 


being fulfilled before eur very eyes! The beginnings of a 

new earth, a new world order are all about us. On a wider 

scale than ever before in history, change of various types 
and degrees is going on all around the world. Not alone in Russia, 
China and India but in the lands of the West, revolution in the sense 
of abrupt social change is now in process. Paul Hutchinson quoting 
from the World Almanac states that of the 67 nations listed there, 
46 have recently had “revolution or major revolutionary uprisings.” 
Dr. Adolphus Miller, a leading American sociologist, a prophet of 
the new day, in his recent book The Beginnings of Tomorrow says 
that with the present ease of communications revolution will more 
and more be the instrument of social change. Whether that 
particular observation be true or not, we are living in a world of 
revolution today. 


From ancient times until this very hour, in every land and clime, 
religion has been a tremendous force in the life of men and nations. 


We have these two great forces in the world today, two focal 
centers in the life process of the race,—one of them as old as the 
race itself but still powerful; the other, at least in any widespread 
sense, a modern manifestation—a lusty youth. There presses upon. 
us then as those who seek to share in the building of the Kingdom, 

the question of their relation each to other. You see signs of the 


*A sermon delivered in Peiping, January, 1934, 


= ODAY are these 8 of that ancient seer of Revelation 
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growing importance of this question by mention in magazine articles, 
it is touched upon in books, appears in sermons, is a hot center in 
many discussion groups. Some phases of it have been dwelt upon 
at length—at times with heat rather than light, because of the 
anti- religious program of the Soviets. 


_ We are adherents of a particular religion. We have a 3 
interest in making the world a better place, in bringing the abundant 
life for all men. May we then consider the question of the 8 
between revolution and religion ? 


Shall we condemn and fight all revolution? 


Shall we fear it? 
Shall we stand aloof and seek to ignore it? 


Or, 


Shall we seek to understand the causes and purposes of 
revolution? 


Shall we seek to enlarge, sre and elevate the movement? | 


Shall we seek to use its power and idealism for the 3 of God 
and the building of the Kingdom? 


Among those who take this latter attitude, we find such men 
as Dr. Walter Horton of the Oberlin School of Religion, who as 
recently as last year visited China and spoke in a number of our 
pulpits. He says, It is to be hoped that the religious forces of the 
West (and may we add the East also?) may come to appreciate the 
real greatness of the Communist faith, and respond to it as a chall- 
enge rather than a menace, thus paving the way to an appreciation 
of religion on the part of the Communists. On the plane of war 
and violence a conflict between Communism and Religion would be 
a calamity for mankind; on the plane of discussion and emulation 
such a conflict would tend to bring out the best in both contestants.“ 


I quote Dr. Horton not because his view is especially unique but 
rather as an example of an attitude which is ann increasingly 
common and symptomatic of a trend. 


May I add, as I seek to direct our joint thinking today along 
these particular lines, that my own thinking has not only been in- 
fluenced by certain trends in world thought and the pressure of 
the present world situation but that I have been working in a 
middle school whose principal is an avowed revolutionary. My 
deep persona] attachment for him and the strain in my heart as I 
have watched the terrific struggle in his life, plus my concern over 
the effect that an influence of this kind was having in the lives of 
our students—these particular things in immediate focus on the 
background of the world situation have * me to certain tentative 
conclusions. 


*A Psychological Approach to Theology. Horton. p. 178, 
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It seems to me that religion, the religious movement in the 
modern world and the revolutionary movement, tremendously need 


each other. As I have watched the workings‘of a religious program 


among the churches of our district and of a revolutionary program 
in our school, I have seen vividly a thing which seems to hold true 
in the larger theater of the world, namely that each will be crippled 
without the other. Further, that if instead of seeking some basis 
of mutual understanding and helpfulness, we should fall to fighting, 
—or rather merely press on with the fight we see now in Russia and 
in the general attitude of religious groups toward revolution—well, 


das Dr. Horton says so succinctly, the result will indeed be a dire 


calamity. | 


May I set down four major contributions which religion can 
and should make to the revolutionary movement. | 


First, religion can broaden the base of revolution; make it more 
inclusive in scope. | 

One of our school boys, one of the few we have who do come 
from families which are fairly well-to-do, said plaintively, Why do 
the students all look down on me just because I’m not poor?” There 
you have in minature one major emphasis of the Russian Revolution 
and one of its weaknesses. All men who are rich or even well-to-do 
are bad, so deny them the privileges of citizens, drive them out, 
imprison them, execute them. And all poor men, the blessed pro- 
letariat,—indeed only a little lower than the very angels are they! 


Well, it is not quite that simple. Jesus saw more clearly. He 
could pierce beneath silks and rags alike to see the essential man. 
And the religion of Jesus sees in all men potential sons of the 
Father. There is no room for the class struggle carried to such 
brutal extremities, working injustice on untold multitudes, elevating 
many a brutal loafer for his day of cruel power, sowing broadcast 
the seeds of counter-revolution. No, whether you talk fundamental 
justice or merely strategy, there is a better way. Not all revolu- 
tions nor the greatest have been violent and bloody. All men may 
be God’s children and we offer to the revolutionary movement the 
doctrine of a new world, the “great society,“ the Kingdom of God, 
for all men of good will and good conscience, regardless of class. 
— Revolution in its field of endeavor is coterminous with 
mankin 


Second, religion can deepen the roots of world revolution in the 
hearts of men. 


Walter Duranty reports that a high Russian official recently 
stood in line to purchase a bar of soap from a Soviet store. The 
soap was a filthy mess manufactured from garbage. This leader 
investigated and found that the proper ingredients had been with- 
held by certain officials for the purpose of private gain. A new 


social system does not automatically change human nature nor make 


all selfish people unselfish. 
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Some months ago one of our well-known contemporary American 
students of history and politics writing in Harpers spoke of the 
very remarkable change in British governmental practice and official 
life which came at the opening of the 19th century. The period just 
previous had been one of unprecedented weaknss, corruption and 
venality. Then there came a change so widespread, so significant, 
so thorough-going that British Justice, fair-dealing and honesty in 
administration stand to this day recognized in all the world. The 
author then went on to say that he could find no adequate reason 
for this remarkable change. Editor Sheldon Ridge of the Peiping 
Chronicle very pertinently inquired in his column if this man had 
ever heard of John Wesley and the Wesleyan revival. That challeng- 
ing call to repentence with its spectacular change in individual lives 


coming at the close of the 18th century made this change in official 


life, 


Vital religion, when given full sway in the hearts of men, can 
perform miracles in preparing them to share in the revolution; can 
make them worthy citizens of the new day. Loyalty to a universal 
cause, with belief in a Father-God as its foundation, can win masses 
of men who would be untouched by a mere class revolution. 


Dr. Stanley Jones reports that in one of his Round Table Con- 
ferences, a sociologist said very thoughtfully, “I believe that the 
fundamental tendencies in the universe are in Jesus Christ. 


We believe that loyalty to Jesus, program can reach down to 
unfathomed deeps in the hearts of men; can put them in tune with 
the on-going fundamental tendencies in the cosmos. 


Third, we offer to the revolutionary movement a ministry 
to the whole man. One tragic weakness of much of revolution is 
that it is so closely linked up with materialism that it sees only a 
truncated man, only his material needs. Food, housing, yes,—on 
slightly higher levels, schools, movies, music; but only for man, a 
human machine. Man needs all these things. We of the church 
must confess in bitter shame that much of our gospel has been too 
much aloft in the clouds, too “other-worldly;” nay, more, if we read 
history with insight and honesty we admit in sackcloth and ashes 
that much of the anti-religious animus of the revolutionaries is 
because we have passed too easily over these basic needs of man; 
but after granting these terrible and fundamental weaknesses of 
our own, we know, we know that man is more than a_belly, and 
that food, music, art and education, even these do not meet all his 
needs. These he must have and more. Up from the primordial 
ooze through untold ages life has come past dim savage days, past 
bloody tribal days, into these cataclysmic times, and now with art, 
history, literature, with men dreaming of a new world order of 
justice and equity, when we catch glimpses of a society which more 
and more lives by faith, hope and love as we seek fellowship with the 
Father of our inner longings,—would the revolutinary, after this long, 
climb, tell us that suddenly this cosmic process flattens out, that it 
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reaches the plateau of here and now and henceforth is condemened 
to a bitter round of routine hemmed in by things alone? That life 
ceases its eternal yearning on and up? Unthinkable! We know 
that our Redeemer liveth and that; “As the. hart panteth after the 
waterbrooks, so panteth my soul ‘after Thee, O God. tabs 921 

thirsteth for Thee, for the living God.“ i 


4. Four, we of the church offer to the revolutionary 1 move- 
ment a method,—that of compelling love, love as ultimate foree 
as over against. the use of immediate force of sword and gun. Love 
is slower but ultimately it prevails. And it may be terrifically swift. 
Who can say how much of the seeming tardy accomplishment of love 
is due to intrinsic slowness, to its oneness with the great, sure- 
moving growth processes of the universe; and how much to the fact 
that we have never unsheathed its total powers? Have you ever 
seen a boy, grown hard, even sullen under months, perhaps years 
of punishments, just punishments,—melt and change in one swift 
rush of sunshine and shower when he saw that some one loved him? 
One flash of love, yearning, compelling and the thing was done. 
Who of us knows the ultimate strength of love? Who of us in our 
individual lives have gone the way of the suffering servant of 
Jehovah, consistently in all our relations with our fellowmen? And 
Jesus said, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 


another.“ 


And let us remember that the way of love does not entirely 
rule out times of immediate compulsion. Does a mother who in a 
crisis in a child’s life uses physical force to save the child, thereby 
give up her love for it? Of course not. Her strength becomes the 
instrument of love. If too much wealth in the hands of a few be- 
comes a corrosive force in society and we wish to use the power of 
education and public opinion and the government to shift that wealth 
for the good of all, does it follow that we hate those with whom we 
deal? No. The crux of the matter lies right there. Can we care 
enough, love enough to use even coercion with a redemptive healing 
purpose? Or must the masses be always stirred to blind fury be- 
fore ancient evils can be done away? Can we of the church so live 
the spirit of love, so follow the way of the cross that this way of 
life may come to rule in public affairs until justice and.even com- 

pulsion are redemptive and not punitive? | 


No realist imagines for an instant, I suppose, that we can 
achieve a better world without some degree of coercion. Laski 
states in his lucid little book on Communism that no large group 


have ever in the history of the world willingly given up great privil- 


eges, power or possessions, merely to serve the common good. In- 
dividuals often and small . here and there have made such a 
sacrifice. 


More devolution in ‘tha mission movement in China took place 
in the short weeks of the spring of 1927 than had been accomplished 
by a decade of talking and planning. In fact, much was crowded 
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into those brief days, often with disastrous results which should 
have been done thoughtfully and gradually through the decade 
previous. 


And again, did the missionary group as a whole, even dream 
three or four years ago that we could get along with about half 
the salary we had two years ago? Or would it have been possible 
by any appeal to the general good to get us as a whole group to 
give up half our salaries? (There was probably definite gain for 
the mission movement from both these matters) No.! We were and 
are coerced by events. | | 


Now we are folk with a philosophy and program of serving and 
sharing. We believe, and very honestly, in the doctrine of decreas- 
ing that others may increase. We are not just a bunch of hypo- 
crites. With this in mind as we think of the two instances just given, 
can we spin a “pipe dream” that society in the large, the owning 
and privileged classes, are going to step forward and offer to share 
for the good of all. Obviously it is going to take a lot of educating, 
planning, getting ready, experimenting,—and coercing. Some one 
—a member of the F. O. R. said a year or two ago that the job of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation is to reconcile the privileged 
to what is coming to them. That is a brutal statement of fact. 


Change is coming, on the wings of the wind in some quarters. 
Can the church, can the followers of Jesus, in their individual] lives 
and in their group planning and action care enough, love enough, 
sacrifice enough to shift the method of change from bloody re- 
volution to more pacific measures of coercion? Gone forever are 
the pre-war days of easy optimism when we saw the world day by 
day growing better and better. The cross is coming back into 
fashion, coming again before our eyes in sermon, and Christian 
treatises on social conditions. It was always there among the strug- 
gling needy crowds. “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
——.,.” Dare the church, dare we of the church give ourselves for 
the redemption of society? The way of love is the ultimate way. 
Can we make it the way of social salvation now? c 


These things the Christian way of life can offer to do for 
revolution: 
Broaden the base; all men as potential sons of the Kingdom. 
Deepen the roots of the movement in the hearts of men. 
Minister to the whole man, his upward yearning as well as his 
need for bread. „„ 


Give the compulsion of love, the way of the cross as the means 
of changing society. Ce 
And the Revolutionary Movement, what can it offer us? 


First, it can teach us to care for the common needs of man. 
Our message has been too one-sided, too other worldly. The 
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on a higher level.“ 


slogan that religion is the opium of the people is not without founda- 
tion in fact. “Give ye them to eat,” said Jesus and he was talking 
in terms of bread and fish, not golden texts. “And when ye pray 
say,—Give us this day our daily bread.” Not spiritual bread,—real 
bread, white bread, black bread,—yes even red bread. Just as 


revolutionary Russia has tragically under- estimated man’s spiritual 
capacities, so we through the centuries have failed to grapple seriously 


with the conditions which control the matter of bread. 
Dr. Stanley Jones in his latest book, Christ and Human Suf- 


fering says, “A part of an intelligence test is to give the subj. ect 


the task of bailing out water from a tank while water is still running 
into it from a faucet. It depicts a very low level of intelligence for 
the subject to proceed to bail without first turning off the water. 


Any tackling of the problem of suffering which does not go to the 
sources of the suffering as they are found in evil systems is lacking 


in spiritual intelligence. Judged by that simple test much of our 


Christian work could scarcely pass the intelligence test. We try to 
‘bail out’ suffering from individual lives and leave in full operation 


systems which are the direct and positive cause of that individual 
suffering.“ 


2. This leads us directly to the yeaa thing which we can 
learn from our revolutionary brethren,—urgency—the need is 
now. Dr. Henry Hodgkin in his book The Christian Revolution 
warns us against the kind of pagan fatalism and selfishness which 
masquerades under the banner of Christianity and says that we 
must wait for the slow evolutionary growth of the kingdom, that 


God is moving in history and we cannot hurry the process. We need 


to open our hearts to the high-powered scorn which Jesus poured out 
on those who mouthed pious words but would not move a finger to 
help lift the burdens of the oppressed. We callously sink back in 
our middle class ease, give a little to good causes, do some palliatory 


work ourselves, and carefully close our doors lest we, like Schweitzer, 


find the whole burden of the world’s woe pouring through our hearts. 
Dr. Jones asks the question, “Shall we forever pick up the wounded 
by the 5 ericho road or shall we send some one out to get the 
thieves 


3. These thoughts . us swiftly alone to the third thing 


we can learn from the real revolutionary—sacrifice. 


A friend who teaches in Fukien University wrote last fall; “A 
short two hundred miles north a desperate struggle has been going 
on. Communist forces seem battering at the very doors of Foochow. 
These men are driven by a powerful conviction. Just recently some 
3,000 were killed in an attack on one district. The intensity which 
drives men to do that can only be met by a similar intensity and 


/ 
Christ and Human Suffering, Jones, p. 181-2, 
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We whose leader was hung on a cross when 3 past thirty 
because he dared lay the axe at the foot of the tree of privilege and 
selfishness, now sit at ease while other young revolutionaries must 
go outside the church to preach their doctrine of applied brother- 
hood. -They are misunderstood, beaten, imprisoned, executed for 
their ideals. Often they are misled no doubt; without question 
“other lewd fellows of a baser sort” join themselves to the group, at 
times their own motives are mixed; grant all these at once, but 
ponder this—in a world admittedly tragically wrong, those who are 
today dying for an ideal of applied love are outside the church. 


Dr. Hodgkin said, “The church has a revolutionary message. 
No other body has one that can compare with it. There is nothing 
wrong with the message. It is the messenger who is at fault. She 
has not accepted the message herself. She is not working out in 
her own life the revolution she still preaches. When she begins 
again to do this she will become the most relevant and creative force 
in the modern world.“ 


| And Dr. Jones in the same vein . thus, Jesus fatyuited 3 
us with the. most astonishing task ever entrusted to a set of human 
beings. The task was nothing less than the replacing of the whole 
present world order, founded as it is on greed, exploitation and 
un-brotherliness with a new order founded on love, sharing and 
brotherhood. That new order is the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Obviously to think of replacing the whole present world order in 
every single phase—economic, social, and political—is a breath- 
taking task. The program of the coming of the kingdom on earth 
makes the program of Communism seem simple and conservative. 
Communism deals largely with redistribution in the economic realm; 
— 2 — 8 of God deals with the sum total of life both without 
and within.“ 


The common needs of man, bread and land; the aveency of 
need, it must be now; the giving of all, even our very lives to help 
others—these things we can learn from the revolutionaries. Jesus 
told a story. He said that in the judgment many came who called 
themselves his but he could not recognize them. And when they 
asked why, saying they had always considered themselves to be of 
“the very best people,” he replied that they had never ministered 
to him. Pressed as to when they had seen him in need, he added 
that whenever they had passed by need in the least of the brethren, 
they had failed to be brotherly with him. And then others came 
who seemed not to know him at all and yet he claimed them as his 
own. They seemed surprised for they had never enrolled under 
his banner. But he said that whenever they had given drink to 
the thirsty or food to the hungry or visited those in prison, * 
had shown themselves to be of his persuasion. 


1. The Christian Revolution p. 213. H. T. Hodgkin. 
*2. Christ and Human Suffering p: 209. E. Stanley Jones. 
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Might it be possible that while we sit comfortably in our 
beautiful churches singing his. name, those who know: not the Master 
are without in life’s vay giving the last full measure of devo- 
tion in service to mankind? | 


Does Jesus today offer a way of life for individuals nial society ? 
Can the way of love and sharing be made to work? When all else 
seems to fail, dare we step by step, try to work out this way of 
love, first in our homes, then in our daily relationships, then in the 
whole community, and unto the uttermost eee. of the world? = 


if any man would come after me, let him dane himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” : ) 


“Rej oice and be exceeding glad, for 1 have overcome the world.” . 
that ye love one another. 


Land I saw a new heaven and a new earth.” ‘a 


=0= 


Short-Term Missionary Service 
r. RALPH MORTON | 


ISSIONARY work, as we know it today, received its inspiration 
and took its direction from the founding of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. That event has now passed 
into history. Of its original founders some few are still 

in active service to remind us that more than a generation has passed 
and that our generation is called to a new challenge. It is in no 
spirit of disparagement that our generation is called to study the 
student volunteer challenge of our fathers, but rather with the 
confession that this challenge was never meant for. us and * we 
have been too lazy to discover a new one. 


It is very necessary for us to remember the aim of the Student 5 


Volunteer Missionary Union—“ The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation.” That aim has often been ridiculed as youth's 
impertinent assumption of an impossible task. But that is to mis- 
understand it. Dr. J. R. Mott has given the final word of explanation. 
“The Evangelization of the World in this Generation,” means the 
preaching of the Gospel to those who are now living. To us who 
are responsible for the preaching it means in our life time: to those 
to whom it is to be preached, it means in their life time. The 
unevangelized, for whom we as Christians are responsible, live in 
this generation: and the Christians whose duty it is to present Christ 
to them also live in this generation.” 


In place of regarding that aim as having been impossible of 
attainment, we must recognise the extent to which it has been ac- 
complished. The world is still far from being converted, but the 
conversion of the world in one generation was never the aim of the 
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S. V. M. U. To a certain extent, however, the world has been 
evangelized. It is almost impossible to find a place where the Gospel 
has not been preached. And it is on the success of that r 
work of proclamation that our work is now built. 


That generation is passing with its task largely achieved, leaving 
for us a tremendous though different task. The day of proclamation 
is over. That is not to say that there is no longer any need to 
proclaim the Christian faith to the world: that duty always remains 
to the church and perhaps was never more needed than today. But 
the day when the prime responsibility of the foreign missionary was 
to evangelize the non-Christian world is over, at least in China. How 
many of the thousands of missionaries still in China are activeiy 
and directly engaged in evangelizing non-Christians? Very few, 
though sometimes in our thraldom to old phraseology we tend to 
think that that is what we ought to be doing and even pretend that 
it is what we are doing. We are all working in an organization 
whose object is evangelistic and what we do must indirectly further 
that end. But in so far as our daily work as foreigners in the 
Chinese Church is concerned we are giving our time and attention 
to other things. The educational missionary is responsible for the 
teaching of his subject and for sharing in the running of an efficient 
Christian school. The medical missionary is engaged in alleviating 
pain and in helping to build up medical service. The evangelistic 
missionary is concerned mainly with training workers and in leading 
the church to a fuller idea of its worship and service. In a word, 
our work lies within the church; our responsibility lies in helping 
to build up the church as the means for the salvation of men and of 
society. That is our place so long as we have any contribution to 
give. If our task is regarded as still the evangelization of the non- 


Christian population, then we are an inefficient extravagance. The 


responsibility for further direct evangelistic work lies on the Chinese 
Christians themselves, for they are better able to do it than any 
foreigner. 


Our task, then, is different from that of the early student 
volunteer missionaries. Does it demand a different kind and method 
of service? Does it demand a different appeal? The ‘appeal made 
for new missionaries, indeed, is still largely expressed in the old 
language. 

If our task is the proclamation of the Gospel to non-Christians, 
if that task is laid only on the shoulders of our generation in a few 
countries, then the necessity of life service is obvious. But if our 
task is to work alongside Chinese Christians on whom the ultimate 
responsibility must lie, if the world is no longer to be divided into 
a Christian West and a “heathen” East but to be thought of as a 
unity for the control of which universal powers of good and evil in 
human life contend, what then? Is the word “missionary” to give 
place to some other designation, as the word “mission” has given 
place to the word church“? 
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That involves discussing the nature and aim of missionary work. 
‘But the problem of missionary service is not merely the problem of 
work in a foreign land. It does not arise only when the new mis- 
sionary lands in China. Missionary service begins with the 
candidates and specifically with the appeal made to them; and, as 
the appeal is made almost exclusively to studénts, the problem begins 
in the colleges at the home base. 


The appeal must be governed not only “et the changed conditions 


of the work in China but also by the changed conditions at home. 


Account has hardly as yet been taken of the changes at home. 
Conditions at the home base have changed even more radically than 
those of missionary work abroad. : 


In these changed conditions in the colleges at the home base two 
things are certain. First, in the thinking of students (in England 
at least, and probably elsewhere) the focus of interest has changed 
from missions to political and economic problems. To realise this 
we have only to consider the titles of books published nowadays. 
What are the problems of Christian living apart from Christian 
thought round which discussion revolves? Communism, sex and 
international relations! Forty years ago such subjects were un- 
known. At the Quadrenniel Conference of the British Student 
Christian Movement held in Edinburgh, January, 1933, the one topic 
that aroused attention, both inside and outside the Conf erence, was 
‘Communism. Let us speak clearly. It is not that interest in religion 
is less than it was years ago. Rather otherwise. Nor is it that 
desire to serve is less strong than formerly. The late Donald Fraser 
wrote to the press that in the Conference there was present a mis- 
sionary spirit reminiscent of the early days of the movement. At 
the same time one of the present leaders of the Student Christian 
Movement wrote in a private letter: “It was a wonderful missionary 


conference but few of the students realised that it was a missionary 


conference at all.” The zeal is there but the direction is changed. 
It is not the challenge of non-Christian lands that the students see. 
Vital problems are nearer: poverty, want and war. Forty years 
ago, indeed, the founders of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
saw the need at home but, in their eyes, it was not the greatest 
challenge. It would not be unfair to say that it was from a com- 
placent and prosperous England that students looked out on the need 
of the non-Christian world. It was thus the greatest challenge! It 
is scarcely a challenge now for complacency and prosperity are gone. 
The challenge to the student of today is not to preach to non- 
Christians in the uttermost parts of the earth but to go down his 
own street. And it is in no academic way that these problems demand 
attention. They concern his own life and livelihood. With these 
new problems, new forms of work and service are before him 
demanding his devotion. So to many the highest call seems to be 
to educational work, to work in Borstal schools, to industrial welfare 
work, to political work, to church work at home. 


The challenge to youth today is to service at home, because it 
seems the most urgent as well as the hardest. Missionary work 
abroad, no longer the hardest job, has lost its old appeal to the spirit 
of adventure and initiative. Perhaps with entire injustice missionary 
life sometimes to epee. at home appears a little too complacent and 
comfortable. 

‘The second change is in the student’s knowledge of Eastern 
countries. He certainly knows more than his predecessor forty 
years ago. This knowledge has affected his attitude. That state- 
ment may sound very categorical but we must consider two factors 
therein. First, there is the iritense nationalist propaganda: which 
has been carried on during the last decades by India and China and 
to a lesser extent by Africa. That propaganda has undermined any 
feeling the student may have had of being either wanted by the 
natives of these countries or of being useful therein. Second, there 
is his familiarity with students from Eastern countries. Familiarity 
with them in the classroom and elsewhere has made the student 
more appreciative of their qualities and abilities, but also a little 
diffident about offering his help. And even more important than 
the prescence of Oriental students are the visits of political and 
social leaders from China and India who are invited to visit the 
colleges. It may be that the picture presented by such propaganda 
and by these visitors is a little misunderstood but certainly a student 
would not come away from a lecture by Hu Shih, for instance, with 
a very deep sense of his own ability to evangelize non-Christians. 


To these two general factors must be added another which con- 
cerns especially those whose interest is in the work of the ehurch 
abroad. The Chinese Church, through the missionary societies, has 
also been indulging in propaganda which has in turn been successful. 
Students at home have heard all about devolution, indigenous chur- 
ches and all the rest of it. When on furlough I was asked by a 
minister of marked intelligence and wide sympathies to tell him 
something about my work in China. When I had tried to, he said :—- 
“That is quite new to me. I had thought that there was no longer 
a job for a foreigner in the Chinese Church.” 


So we see that the general opinion of missionaries at home is 
that they are living an easy, rather romantic life, far away from 
the main problems and dangers of . life. We are heroes only | 


in our own eyes’. 


Is it, then, any wonder. that men are chary of ie for life 
service? It is not that they do not want to serve Christ but that 
they are not sure that they are wanted or that there is a d for 
them or that they are fitted for the job. 


We who are working in the Chinese Church are sure that our 
work is worth doing and that more men and women are wanted to 
do it; especially those who are alive to the manifold problems of the 
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8 today and who are humble in their relations with men of 
other races: that is, just such men and women as would be conscious 
of the tremendous claims of work at home and diffident about offering 
for work abroad. Can we not have sufficient faith in the * of, 


our work to ask such people to come out and try? 


That is the main argument for the abandonment of the student 
volunteer appeal and the substitution of short-term service. It is 
not that short-term service is all that is required: rather that in 
the changed circumstances. of today the appointment to short terms 
of service will lead to better staffing. Nor does such a system mean 
that men-should serve only. for a short term of years. It leaves the 
way open for those who feel that the work is worth doing and that 
they can do it to continue in the work if the. Chinese Church feels 
that they are needed. But it removes the stigma of desertion from 
those who feel either that they are not fitted for the job or that they 
should not stay in it longer. But in any appeal made today for 
recruits the important thing is that the nature of the work should 
be specified. Under the old system it was evangelization. Now it 
rarely is. The term “missionary” no longer designates a profession. 
And the more highly specialised student of today wants a clear idea 
of what is expected of him before he will choose the foreign 10 
in preference to definite forms of service at home. 


Objections are raised to the idea of short-term service on G 
grounds. One is peculiar. It is claimed that there is no need for 
such a change, as under more recent interpretation of the student 
volunteer vow any one is free to give up the work at any time he 
sees fit. But that seems entirely to take away any value from the 
vow. There would be more point in a vow of entire service to 
Christ's Church, or even wider, to the service of his Kingdom, wher- 
ever that work might call without attachment to any particular 


locality. 
„ other objections are more serious. The first is the Mine b 
It is held that language is such a handicap that it is only after many 
years that a man can be even moderately useful. That is on the 
whole true, but it is largely based on the old assumption that a 
foreigner’ s chief work should be preaching. A foreigner’s chief job 
is now that of understanding friendship and for that a full know- 
ledge of the language is not the only consideration. And there are 
surely. some more specialised jobs where much useful work can be 
done in the first ten years and many jobs of work with young people 
which can only be done in the first ten years. Then again the home 
boards undertake a more serious risk in the matter of health. A 
more stringent medical examination might offset the short term. 
And secondly it is claimed that age brings experience and that. 
experience is worth all else. Experience is valuable but it must be 
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qualified. Experience may mean broader srmpathies ; : it may also 
mean hardened prejudices. 


There remains the final argument for the short-term . 
ment. That is the nature of the work in the Chinese Church. For 
ideal comradeship in work with the leaders of the Chinese Church 
greater freedom is necessary. How can there be real equality when 
the foreigner therein is appointed for life? In many cases Chinese 
Church courts have control of the location and work of missionaries 
with power to terminate their services. But how far is that latter 
aspect regarded as a reality? With the best will in the world the 
foreigner cannot free himself from the authority that his position 
gives him. And here we are thinking not so much of foreigners on 
central committees but of the foreigner in his own church in town 
or country. He is not concerned either financially or socially with 
the effects of the actions he is engaged in. His position makes him 
a being apart. In his early years his inexperience prevents his be- 
coming too authoritative, but in his later years it is almost inevitable 
that he acquire, whether he wish it or not, an authoritative position 


or a sense of frustration. He may wish to see all directive action 


in the hands of his Chinese colleagues, but sooner or later the reins 


will slip into his hands or he will think that they ought to. Senior 


men will long be needed and welcomed in the Chinese Church and 
their work will be the most valuable contribution that foreigners can 
give. But if all who come to the mission field are expected to remain 
on as senior advisers, then woe betide the church. What is needed 
is a steady stream of young men and women who will give a dozen 
or so years to the work of the Church in China. From these some 
few should be selected to be the Elder Statesmen of the Church. 


We have to plan for the future and for new conditions. We do 
not need to think that economic problems will always be so difficult. 
We shall not always be discussing cuts. Transportation is going to 
be mightily changed. The old terms of missionary service were 
based on a long and difficult journey to reach China and the tre- 
mendous difficulties of travel in China. That is changed and will 
be changed still further. Our terms of service and the nature of 


that service will alter with that change. The greatest service will 


still be the work of patient friendship which demands a ready 
sympathy and is not much concerned with aeroplanes and motor- 


cars. But vastly improved transport is going to bring China into 


living touch with the intellectual life of the West—to unite East and 
West in a common intellectual life. We see already signs of what 
will happen. The Chinese Church—and those outside it—will turn 
for an exposition of Christian life and teaching not to missionaries 
but to leaders of Christian thought in America and Europe. And 
when one considers the crass ignorance of the essence of Christianity, 


evident in China as a whole, one cannot but hope that the future will 


hold some more effective means of public teaching. 
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Medical Missions in China“ 
| R. T. SHIELDS 


O comment is needed on the “Situation and Needs” as outlined 
N in Section I of the Report, as we are all familiar with the . 
facts there presented. “For the inception and early spread 
of modern medicine missionary influence has been almost 
solely responsible.” The C.M.A. list (1931) gives only 304 foreign 
missionary doctors; there has been a decrease of 18% since 1926/27. 
Practically all of these medical missionaries have had a first-class 
education, but many are “often far from abreast of recent knowledge 
and methods.” 5 


“In the development of medical edueation missionary influence 
has been dominant.” Table I gives interesting statistics regarding 
medical schools. Table II gives the distribution of graduates of 
mission medical schools. “As members of a hospital staff graduates 

seemed to be working satisfactorily. As practitioners their work 
was disappointing.” More should be done by the medical schools 
to develop their graduates by giving post-graduate instruction. 


The comments on the non-mission medical schools agree with 
Dr. Faber’s report. There are two or three of these eleven Govern- 
ment schools which compare in quality of work with mission in- 
stitutions.” The number of students is in inverse ratio to the 
excellence of the school.” “After visiting these low grade private 
and Government medical schools one realises the distinctive service 
which mission medical schools offer.” 


Only one School of Dentistry exists in China, that in Chengtu, 
Szechuen. Other such schools should be organised. The same 
condition obtains in regard to Pharmacy—the only proper course is 
now —_ at Tsinan, unless the French School in Shanghai be 

consider 


“Missionary influence has been outstanding in the devleopment 
of modern nursing in China.” There are 256 foreign missionary 
nurses. Years ago they organised the Nurses’ Association of China. 
There are 136 registered schools of nursing, all but five being in 
mission hospitals. “Missionary trained nurses are products of which 
to be proud.” Table IV gives a distribution of these nurses. 


Many mission hospitals are training midwives, but the out- 
standing school for these workers is under government auspices in 
Peiping, conducted by Dr. Marion Yang. 


Table V gives the distribution of mission hospitals in 1931, aa 
Table VI general data concerning the 235 mission hospitals. It 
will no doubt surprise one who has not studied the question to note 
that out of seventy-one hospitals reporting, the bed occupancy was 


*Brief review of the chapter. on “Medical Missions” * Dr. W. G. Bice ie 
Fact Finders’ Report, China, Volume 5, Part 2. 


* 
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only 53%, and in small hospitals much less, been in U.S.A. the 
occupancy is 65%. 

The proportion of funds from 1 sources has steadily 
decreased and patients’ fees have made up the balance, being now 
reckoned at 69%. There is danger the hospitals may be forced 
so to raise fees that very little charity work can be done for the 
absolutely poor. 

Table VII, comparing statistics of 200 capitals in 1919 with 


1220 in 1930, shows a marked increase in equipment and facilities for 


work in mission. hospitals. The reports regarding laboratory ex- 
aminations were very good and 88% reported in-patient records, 
71% out-patient; but as to the completeness of in-patient records, 
Dr. Lennox says “In only a handful of hospitals were or, comparable 
to the usual public hospitals in America.” 


As to evangelistic work, 111 doctors answered the following 
question. “In your work as medical missionary which do you regard 
as the most important, the proper medical care of the patient or 
efforts towards his evangelization?” Sixty-seven percent replied 
that both were equally important; 29% that medical care was more 
important; and only 4% that evangelization was more important. 


The Central Hospital at Nanking and the two National Univer- 
sity Hospitals were first class. “These three about exhaust the list 
of good Government Hospitals.” Provincial, municipal, philan- 
thropic and private hospitals were all below the standards of mission 
hospitals in the same locality. The only exceptions were in port 
cities manned by men trained abroad. Four Japanese hospitals 
were visited—wards usually in disorder, though crowded “because 

of the specialization, the cheapness and freedom of life in the wards.” 


Lennox points out the serious lack of sanitaria for treatment 
of tuberculosis on the part of mission and other agencies, and in 
contrast to this their activity in the care of leprosy. The only effort 
to care for the insane has been initiated by the missionaries. 


As to Public Health Work, mission hospitals have done some- 
thing in the examination and care of students, inoculations and 
vaccinations, and indirectly by the cultivation of pee opinion on 
health matters. 


“The Council of Public Health Education, fostered by mission- 
aries, did a huge amount of pioneer work. More spectacular has been 
the part played by missionaries in times of peril caused by epidemics.” 
The Government is seriously attempting work in Public Health, 
through the Central Hospital and Field Demonstration at Nanking, 
the Midwifery School in Peiping, the Epidemic Prevention Bureau 
and laboratories in Peiping. 


Section III. “Opinions on the data collected.” The 9 of 
medical missions will not be so favourable in the future, due to the 
growth of private and government agencies... There can be no 
doubt of the gain to the Church of hospitals—organisations have 
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grown up ere are too expensive and too technical for the churches 
to handle and are oft-times too . rooted in sentiment to permit 
of consolidation or transfer“ “There is a greater need for 
quality than for quantity . if resou remain as at present, 


the call of unoccupied places will require consolidation, or withdrawal 
and relocation of some of the units. Of the places visited, op- 
_ portunities of consolidation and federation exist at Hankow, Swatow, | 


Canton, Ningpo, Foochow and Peiping. On the part of thirteen 


mission bodies there exists a wasteful duplication of effort.in the 


presence in twenty-two localities of separate hospitals for men and 
women conducted by the same denomination. There was excuse for 
this condition fifty years ago, but now there is none.“ There is no 
doubt but that there must be more consolidation of our work in 
order to make it more efficient. 


The suggestion of Dr. Lennox that thers should. be “nome form 
of village or rural work” should be carried out. Travelling dis- 
pensaries or out-stations might be connected with central haspitals, 
and this is now being attempted in certain places. 


As to the very important matter of preventive medicine, Dr: 


Lennox says very properly, “Preventive work is largely outside the 
doctor’s domain and control. Public health implies public laws and 
is more properly a function of Government. Health education 
requires the cooperation of educational authorities.” However, 
there is a great opportunity here for the mission hospitals to co- 
er with the government agencies.. 


In order to maintain existing an 
increase in the total number of doctors. Each foreign and Chinese 
doctor cares for ten bed patients and fourteen dispensary patients 
each day, in addition to various other duties—he is able to do this by 
dint of doing superficial work.” It is a question whether missions 
should aim simply at volume—either the staff should be increased or 


the volume of work reduced. — 


The present situation two years after Lane Report, in regard 
to reinforeements and finanees. leads one to believe that neither the 


one nor the other will be sufficient to maintain all existing hospitals 


at the proper level of efficiency. The mission boards interested 
should consider increasing the quality of mission hospitals bv re- 
dueing the quantity. As Chinese agencies become better able to 
improve the quality of medical work done. many mission hospitals 
will find themselves at a disadvantage and they will become a handi- 
cap rather than an aid to the Christian cause. The same arguments 
are true in regard to mission medical schools. Only the best possible 
is worthy of the cause we represent. 


= “The Mission Hospital is of strategic de in the spread 
of modern medieine . . It is a demonstration and education center 


It serves to introduce doctors into interior places.” ... The 
plans of the Government call for the introduction of State medicine. 
Mission hospitals are in step with this policy. At the same time 
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they 3 a duty. to 3 practitioners, a duty imperfectly 
discharged. . The best opinion seems to be that missions 
should leave the lower grade class of education to the Government, 
and that whatever work is done in medical education should be. well 8 
done.“? We would like to emphasize this point. 


4 “Graduates of mission en, have spent more than half their 
time in mission institutions. “The nett cost of one medical 
- ‘gehool is as much as that of six hospitals. Existing schools should 
have needed medical support, even at the cost of closing the required 
number of hospitals. 7. . . We cannot. quarrel with the budget 
on which mission hospitals operate—per dollar of total cost the 
mission hospitals do eight times as much work as the large charity 
hospitals of Boston. In view of the increasing budget of hospitals, 
unless income from abroad also increases, some hospitals will need 


to close. . “Qn the average the missionary. institutions excelled 
in the quality of professional service, in medical equipment and its 
use, in the nursing care of patients. . in the human interest in 
patients, and in the stability of the work... . . “The average 
mission hospital has been in active service for twenty-eight years. . 
Chinese ph ilanthropic efforts are often a flash in the pan * 8 I 
_RECOMMENDATIONS OF APPRAISERS’ 
"4 “The difficulties with which mission hospitals in China 1 to il 
contend .. . are to be found in the lack of a central co-ordinating 0 
agency, clothed with executive power, familiar with problems peculiar tl 
to the work and expert in solving them .. . Missionary doctors b 
have pointed out this need and spoken of their earnest * spade in fe 
time some such central organisation might develop.“ m 
One cannot close this brief review of Dr. Lennox’s pr aid 25 
fair survey without referring to certain statements contained in P. 
„Re- Thinking Missions.“ which was supposed to be based uvon the n 
work of the Fact-Finders and the Appraisers. After reading the Ww 
findings of both these groups, it is difficult to see how, in “Re-Thinking m 
Missions,” the following statements are made (page 201): The 
impression gained from our study of the clinical work of American 
Missions in the Orient was in general one of disannvointment.... ed 
too often inferior to the near-hy Government and non-missionarv se 
hospitals.1 The story of a “tvvical American Missionarv Hospital” el 
is too long to quote here in full. “He can easily handle 50 an hour” a 
| . . “Many prescribe for 500 or even 1000 ovt-natients in one Cl 
morning. ”’ Lennox says the average number seen daily is fourteen! an 
The writer has not seen the volumes of the Fact-Finders’ and 2 


Appraisers’ Reports on India. These reports may give the basis 
for the broad statements as to.the Orient which. are <r not * 
correct for medical missions in China. 


See page 202, as in this asticle. 
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Christian Education in China* 
J. LEIGHTON STUART 


HIS is obviously the work of one who 10 at once a highly qua- 
I lified student of educational affairs and an ardent Christian. 


Professor Knight gives ample evidence of being technically 
fitted to evaluate “missionary” schools as schools, and of 
having an understanding sympathy alike with the purposes and pro- 
blems of those in charge. His conclusions should, therefore, have 
had more influence in arousing a determination to ‘rectify the re- 


medial weaknesses in the system than has as yet shown itself.. The 


greater part of the chapter is quite naturally historical or factual 


and therefore of no great interest to the majority of Chinese Recorder 


readers to whom this material is either familiar from actual ex- 
perience or easily accessible in previous publications. But we are 


those who.should concern ourselves the more with his trenchant vet | 


constructive criticisms. 


As to the colleges and universities tase eee are 3 


ly those which have been urged by practically every commission and 
competent observer in recent years, although there is in these pages 


a breadth of information, a balance of judgment and a reasoned 


insistence on the obligation to improve existing. conditions which 
ought to carry especial weight. In this first and longest section 
there are specific statements or inferences which may be challenged 
by those thus put on the defense, but there can be no denial of the 
force of his main contentions. Most of these have been the com- 
monplace of conferences on higher education and yet those respon- 


sible both in the West and in the institutions themselves apparently | 


prefer to retain these glaring weaknesses and the wastefulness of 
needless duplication to making the sacrifices or adjustments by. 
which the totality of Christian higher education could count so much 
more both for the nation and the Christian cause. 5 


It is indicative of the exaggerated emphasis on our higher 
education, as Dr. Knight found it, that it occupies fifty-five of his 
seventy pages. Although the section on secondary. education con- 
cludes with the. following sentence yet it covers only twelve pages: 
“It appears that the supreme opportunity of Christian education in 
China now and in the immediate future lies in the Secondary field, 
and that the middle schools represent a highly strategic place in the 
educational work of China.” Similarly it is significant that the 
concluding section on Primar; three pages. 


on “China,” Vol. V. Series, Part II, 


* Inquiry, Fact, Finder’s Revorts, “Christion Education,” Edgar 
ight. 
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Auditing Mission Funds 
ALBERT C. HAUSKE 


_ inet HOULD a religious journal such as The Chinese Recorder give 
space to an article dealing with a subject relating to the 
mundane matter of accounts? It was intimated once that 
accounting and matters pertaining thereto had no bearing on 

the real issues of life“ and so were of secondary r to 

missionary problems, if of any importance at all. 


For a good many years to come the use of money is going to 
play a very prominent part in life, and if we base our opinion on 
the thousands of years which have already passed in which money or 
its equivalent has been of vital import, it is fairly safe to prophesy 
that the years ahead are not to be few! Therefore, basing my 
opinion on the assumption that, not only the use of money, but the 
proper accounting and auditing of it is of great value to life,“ I 
take the liberty of writing on the subject of auditing. I shall try 
to avoid technical terminology as much as possible, for this article 
is intended for the layman, that is—the missionary and others 
interested who may not be versed in the subject, but who realize the 
importance and appreciate the value of handling and reporting mis- 
sion funds in an intelligent and informative manner. 


In my previous article, “No Profits—why keep Accounts,” I 
laid special stress on the need for recording in a thorough-going 
accounting fashion the many and varied financial transactions which 
take place in our missionary enterprise. In this present article I 
shall endeavor to confine myself more to the auditing of such records 
as may be kept. 


In this previous article I called attention to the lack of con- 
sideration given to such a thorough-going system of accounting. 
The value of an intelligent keeping of financial records has not 
always been realized by those who should have been concerned. On 
the other hand many have believed in its importance, but have often 
let the matter drop with a remark such as: “Yes, that’s all right. 
but you can only keep such a system provided you are handling it,” 
by the latter you meaning myself because of my training along such 
lines! Others have said somewhat similarly, and I shall be frank, 
Well, the Chinese cannot follow such a system!” The latter criti- 

cism, which has often been made to me, I agree with but not as some 
have inferred, because the Chinese are incapable but because the 
matter of training Chinese has been given too little consideration 
and untrained Chinese have often had to handle such accounts; which 
is no more reflection on their ability than it is on that of the mission- 
aries who, untrained, have also been unable to carry through 4 
modern system of accounting, and very often no system at all! 


1. Chinese Recorder, April, 1933. 
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Our Chinese colleagues are engaged in much more difficult tasks 
than the keeping of accounts, the difference being that they have 


been trained for such work. I can best emphasize the need for 


giving more thought on this matter by quoting a few remarks made 
by Mr. Edwin Marx of the United Christian 

Nanking, commenting on my former article already referred to. 
Mr. Marx puts it very clearly: | 


| “I have said that workers were willing to 3 years of time, and 
plenty of money, to get training in nursing, preaching, or teaching, and 
the organization would not allow them to practise in those departments of 


missionary service until they were properly trained, (italics mine) at least 


in some measure. The handling of money, with all its recognized re- 
sponsibilities and risks, yet seemed to be the one and virtually the only one 
line of service that could be undertaken without training, and without 
any pressure being put on them to take the training, or even to make it 
possible for them to get it.” 


Would it not be a wise policy if our mission organizations pro- 
vided a few scholarships for the training of accountants, in the 
same manner that scholarships are given for preachers, doctors and 
other professions ?* 


: Taking for granted that the 1 of our institutions are 
being kept by a fairly well trained person, or even when not so kept, 
the next step is the auditing of such records. This is usually done, 


under present conditions, by two or three persons elected from 
among the local members of a station, who not only lack in any un- 


derstanding of accounts, but who also “hate the job!” And where 
the institution is one of several of like nature scattered over a wide 
area, such gn audit does not bring out the information that is of 
much value to the central organization, for it lacks uniformity and 
more than anything else may, more likely than not, have omitted 
very important data, which past audits have not shown and which 
in some cases were not even known of by the local organization. 


: As a specific illustration let me mention a case which came to 
my attention within the past year. Some four or five years ago 
a grant of money was made to a certain institution on the field. The 
local association was informed about it at the time, the central 
council on the field also was aware of it, but to date the item has 


*I am writing this article while in America on furlough. I was just on 
the point of typing it when I received in the mail, from one of my young 
Chinese colleagues, the annual financial statements of one of our institutions. 
It was prepared from a fairly complete “system of accounting” established by 
myself, such as I have advocated, and which he is following in commendable 
fashion as evidenced by the statements just arrived. Furthermore, it was 
prepared, without any apparent delay, shortly after the close of the fiscal period, 
by the young man himself without any aid from someone with experience, and 
in the form which I outlined and which is along modern lines. There were 


incorporated in this statement several items of transactions taking place after 


I left, showing his fine understanding of the principles of accounting. Jt can 
be done! The young man received his training in the Peiping Y.M.C.A. School 
of Commerce and Finance, and had practically a year’s experience under my 
direction before I left on furlough. 


Missionary Society at 
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been practically forgotten by those on the field. Fortunately, in- 
terest has been aceruing on the fund and the entire amount is going 
to prove of great benefit. Had there been a proper accounting 
system, or in the absence of that, a thorough audit made, the hidden 
treasure would had been brought to light long before now. This 
is just one case, but there are many others which have just as im- 
portant a bearing on the financial conditions of our work as this 
one. 
I.!n professional accounting there is what is called a “recurring 
balance sheet audit.” This simply means that an auditor makes an 
examination of accounts at the end of a fiscal period and has avail- 
able files of previous audits. These files are divided into two classes, 
permanent working papers, and current working papers the latter 
dealing with the previous periodical audit, whereas the former has 
all important data pertaining to the future, as well as the present 
financial affairs of the organization. In the above illustration, the 
permanent ie would have had the data concerning the grant and 
there would have been no slip-up, and if the accounting system of 
the institution had been up-to-date the grant would have been 
properly recorded. This permanent file is always kept up-to-date 
also, adding information which bears on future transactions or 
removing those data which have nothing to do with a subsequent 
audit. Detailed information which cannot always be kept on the 
account books is placed in this file and is especially valuable in con- 
- nection with endowment and other restricted funds, so that an auditor 
can always check up and see that the necessary entries have been 
made of the proper use of income from such funds. at 


Iyhue value of the standardization of our accounting systems has 

already been mentioned in my former article. The standardization 

of auditors’ working papers is also of great importance. Mr. J. 

Hugh Jackson, former professor of accounting at Harvard Univer- 

sity speaks of this as follows: 

4 “Standardization in accounting or auditing procedure, as in other well- 
organized agencies, usually represents the best thought and broadest ex- 
perience in the organization where such methods are used, and ordinarily 
no one individual could evolve practices as good as those which haye be- 
come standard usage. The greatest value to be derived from standardized 

Working papers is the advantage arising from the ability of one assistant 
to take up immediately and without loss of time the papers prepared by 
another assistant and to continue the work..... The confusion that would 

arise in every important audit from a heterogenous mass of such working 
papers, and where some uniform method in their preparation had not been 


adopted, is almost beyond comprehension.” 


What Mr. Jackson says of the advantage arising from the ability — 
of one assistant to take up the work of another also has a special 
bearing on what I said in the last paragraph of my former article, 
in which I spoke of the value of keeping accounts in a manner 80 
that any successor with equal training could carry on the work of 
his predecessor without any hitch. “Standardization,” continues 
Mr. Jackson, “does not mean inflexibility, but on the contrary, it 
means adherence to certain well-defined principles and the sensible 
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application of those principles to conditions affecting individual 


cases.” The value of standardization of this kind in our accounting . 


methods, and more important in our audited reports for use by those 
charge of funds — well be 
tion. 


— 


out the following: 


Proper division on reports of for — 
only and those for capital expenditures, the latter not bearing direetly 
on current operations, but adversely and vitally affecting current oper- 
ations if included as expenditures for current~ purposes. 


2. Huge inventories of supplies on hand at the end of period, purchased 
during the current year and charged off as expense, resulting in un- 
warranted “deficit,” when as a matter of fact such purchases really 
apply to future periods. This is of greater importance than m 
people realize. | 


3. Assets and liabilities and other items affecting not only current opera- 
tion, but capital expenditures, not taken up on the books at end of 
period under audit but very definite affecting such period. 3 


4. Verification of use of income from endowment funds for purposes 

specified, and also the use of other restricted funds which must be 

maintained inviolate, the income only to be expended, and also ‘funds 
which may be expended only for certain specified purposes. 


In not only one, but in inumerable cases, where the records 
were not kept and reported on the bases of above principles, mis- 
understandings have arisen and inability to decide on proper policies 

resulted. 


The auditing of mission accounts micht be likened to the 
auditing of the accounts of a corporation, in contrast to a private 
ownership, namely — there are others concerned. In the case of a 
purely business corporation it is the stockholders. In the case of 
our mission work it is the donors, and the authorities through whom 


they give. It is true that the. donors may never see an audited state - 


ment, excepting the report of a board treasurer, which is properly 
audited. But what if Some donor or group of donors were ever to 
ask for an audited statement after the funds were used on the field! 
Such a case may perhaps never occur, but should we not be just as 


thorough and just as conscientious (I might almost say—honest!) - 


as if they did make such a request? But if mission accounts are 
properly accounted for and audited, would there not be a reaction 
of approval on the part of the giving public at home and also on the 
poets of the business community residing in these foreign lands? 


ee good deal of criticism has been directed at professio 
ants since the stock crash in America on the grounds that many 
balance sheets (not all!) were certified by them when such financial 
statements really did not show the true status of the corporation’s 
financial condition. Much of such criticism may have been lar 
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An annual audit made after the 
close of the regular fiscal period and prepared in time for annual 
meetings of field council as Wen as for the home 8 would * 


“account- 
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but there were certain aspects of the situation, as far as the ac- 
countant’s certification was concerned, that the public did not take 
into consideration, which I need not go into here. However, in 
July 1933 the United States Government passed a law known as 
the Securities Act, one main feature of which requires prospective 
issuers of securities to present financial statements certified by 
public accountants, and it fixes definite responsibility upon account- 
_ ants who so certify. The responsibility placed upon the accountants 
dy this act is extremely heavy, much of it unwarranted, and it is 

hoped that the interpretation of the act will be made on the spirit 
of the act and not on the letter of it. The following quotation from 
the ronal of The Journal of Accountancy is of interest in this 
connection : ee 


“There have been arguments presented in some of the daily newspapers 
and elsewhere that the consternation which the federal securities act has 
created in the minds of many accountants is merely an indication of the 
accountants’ desire to escape the penalty of inaccurate work. Such state- 
ments are ill-considered and unjustified. Every accountant knows and 
every experienced business man should know that no accountant can pos- 
sibly be sure that there is a total lack of error or fraud in every figure 
presented to him. The accountant never claims infallibility—at least 
we cannet imagine an accountant who would be so foolhardy. Even with 
the utmost care and the employment of the keenest mind there may come 

mistakes, unimportant in themselves, which under a strict interpretation 
of the federal securities act could be construed, if the courts were meti- 
culous rather than equitable, into a failure to detect an inaccuracy. We 
do not believe that any court of justice would so literally construe the 
-- act or any of the regulations promulgated under it as to inflict a penalty 
upon an accountant who had certified a statement in the firm belief that 
it was correct after a proper investigation and the utilization of proper 
Professional ability.” | 
Naturally no reputable accountant believes that he should escape the 
proper penalty for negligence, but we are concerned at present not with 
negligence but with inadvertence. It. has been said in these pages many 
times that accountancy is not and can never be an exact science. It is 
only the exercise of experience, knowledge and integrity applied to the 
consideration of a group of facts and figures. Every accountant. may err. 
‘No accountant denies the possibility of error. And consequently certificates 
are not statements of mathematical precision but the honest expression 
of carefully weighed opinion. There is an element whch seems to have 
been overlooked in the language of the act, and consequently it remains 
for the courts to determine where the accountant’s responsibility begins 


and, more important yet, where it ends.” 


The point I am trying to stress is the importance which is being 
placed on audited statements in the financial world. Great Britain, 
Which is usually a step ahead in matters pertaining to financial and 
kindred affairs, passed a Companies Act in 1929. The provisions 
thereof relating to the duties of auditors is as follows: a 


2 The auditors shall make a report to the members (of the business 

firm) on the accounts examined by them, and on every balance-sheet laid 
before the company in general meeting during their tenure of office and 
the report shall state:— | 


(a) Whether or not they have obtained all the information and explanations 


they have required, and 
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(>) Whether in their opinion the balance sheet referred to in the report 
is properly drawn up SO as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
state of the company’s affairs according to the best of their information 
and the explanations given to them and as shown by the books of 
the company.” 
A previous act by Parliament, entitled:\the Friendly Societies’ 
Act is also of peculiar interest: 


“Every registered society and branch shall once in every year... pur : 


to the registrar a return. . . of the receipts and expenditures, funds ane 
effects of the society or branch as audited.” 

“The auditors shall have access to all the books and accounts of the 
society or branch, and shall examine the annual return mentioned in this 
act, and verify the annual return with the accounts and vouchers relating 
thereto, and shall either sign the annual return as found by them to be 
correct, duly vouched and in accordance with law, or specially report to the 
society or branch in what respects they find it incorrect, unvouched or not 
in accordance with law.” 


What should be the scope of an official audit of mission accounts? 
I have already touched on this by mentioning under four points 
what such an audit would bring to light. However, I want to quote 
an eminent authority on what a general audit should cover, which 
can be made applicable to mission accounts. This authority, Sir 
Nicholas Waterhouse, K. B. E., Chartered Accountant, (England 
and Wales) and a member of the well known accounting firm of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., says: ao 
; 1. “To ascertain whether any balance-sheets or other pres sub- 


mitted to members are in accord with the books of accounts from which 
they would ordinarily be made up.” 
2. “To reach by examination and enquiry a_ reasonably informed 
opinion on the question whether the books are so kept that a true and 
22 view of the state of the company's affairs can be obtained there- 
rom. 
3. „To determine whether the directors and officers of the company in 
preparing from the books the balance-sheets or other accounts and submitt- 
ing them to members have dealt fairly and honestly with the members.” 


Where the word company is used, we might substitute “hospital,” 
“school,” or other departmental title. Perhaps the last phrase 


“dealt fairly and honestly’ is too strong for our missionary body, 
but surely “intelligently” in the sense of a knowledge of accounting 
principles is not amiss. But the phrase in the second statement, 
e. g., * the books are so kept that a true and correct view.... 
can be obtained thereform” is one that we might well ponder over. 


It has been said that the risk of errors and omissions decreases 
in direct proportion to an increase in bookkeeping,“ and also the 
detection of frauds is usually most likely to be accomplished by con- 
tinuous supervision which, unless the volume of business is small, 
can best be given by persons regularly employed for that purpose.” 


I think all of us can agree that there has been a woeful lack of 


“continuous supervision” in connection with our mission accounting. 
I wonder if in our general missionary work there had been more of 
this same kind of continuous supervision, by both home authorities 
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and field workers, the Laymen's Commission might not have found 
conditions a little more encouraging than their report indicates. 
‘Why not let us take a forward step in this matter of mission account- 
ing and auditing, so that the future will not find us wanting when 
it comes to seeking information that really informs? 


Aside from the facts which regular audits would bring out and 
the informative value in other ways which a properly audited state- 
ment would give to all concerned, there is another phase with which 
I want to close. I have already referred to the approval which such 
a policy would elicit from the public at home and from the business 
community abroad. When the accounts of our enterprise are pro- 
perly recorded and reported in clear-cut statements which have been 
authoritatively audited by an experienced accountant, our own col- 
leagues on the field, both Chinese and missionaries will have an 
assurance that the organization is being. conducted wisely and 
efficiently. And they -will also be better able to formulate policies 
of advance (or as at present—retrenchment!) when they know ex- 
actly what the financial condition of each institution really is, which 
in innumerable cases in the past has been and still at present is 

Money is of importance to “life” but the right use of it and a 
corresponding correct accounting and reporting of it, especially 
when it concerns so many other persons, is also of vital value to 
life itself. Therefore when our financial statements bear a certi- 
_ fication by auditors may it really mean something when such words 


as, “We certify that... are employed. 
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Our Book Table 
THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE FOR THE WorRLD TopAy—A Srupr oF CHRISTIAN 


Missions. A Joint Statement by E. Stanley Jones and others. Round Table 
Press, New York, pp. 203. U.S. 51.50. 


During the last year Dr. E. Stanley Jones in the United Foreign Missionary 
Conferences, and repeatedly in the religious press, has expressed the need for 
a statement of the missionary message which “will draw us together in a great 
Forward movement,” and also rectify the errors of the Laymen’s Report. These 
‘nine essays do not declare themselves to be such a statement, but it is not 
-unlikely that they will perform this function for some sections of the Church. 


The scope of the volume is approximately the same as that of the first four 
chapters of “Re-thinking Missions,“ and it is divided into two parts. “The 
World Today,” and “The Christian Message” in terms relevent to this world. 
Like the Laymen’s Report it has a foreword signed by the entire group, but 
‘unlike that Report each chapter has been prepared individually.. There is, there- 
‘fore, less group thinking and far less integration than is desirable in a matter 
so important as the Christian Message for today. n 

The foreword acknowledges some differences of opinion, but asserts that 
the writers hold a “common devotion” to the “imperishable truth of Christ. 
They agree on the gravity of the present world-situation, and the sufficiency — 
‘of the Christian Message to meet it. They agree that the heart of the Message 
is Jesus Christ, who is “the key to the meaning of life and of the universe, 
and whose significance is both “unique and universal.” They agree, further, 
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that the primary missionary message is evangelism both in word and in deed; 
that its objective is the “creation of a world society permeated ... by the 
— of * esus Christ,“ a fellowship in which the Church has central im- 
portance. 


The first section contains an admirable analysis of our generation by Henry 
F. Van Dusen. He shows that the self-inflated modern mood is disintegrating 
like a “cheap amalgam under the strong acid” of the new dogmatisms, Com- 
munism and Nationalism. Basil Mathews represents Christianity at grips with 
Communism, Francis P. Miller, with Nationalism. Bishop McConnell delineates 


the economic maladjustments underlying the whole situation. | 


The section on the message also contains an important analysis, the work 

of Luther A. Weigle. He separates the aspects of Christianity into two groups; 
first, its primary data of ethical life, theistic gospel, and discipleship; and 
second, its creeds and polities, the products of refiection, interpretation, and 
organization. The first group is an organic whole, the area of primary ex- 
perience and fundamental unity; the other is our area of secondary thinking 
and wide disagreement. However, in the words of one of our Chinese Christians 
he finds a valid formula embracing the whole, “We are agreed to differ, but 
resolved to love.” | 


The contributors to the second section of the volume consciously attempt 
to maintain their thought on the level of Christianity’s primary data, ayoiding. 
the disagreements of creeds and polities. John A. Mackay treats the gospel | 
as a “special and absolute revelation of God,” with its culmination in the Crucified 
and Risen Christ, who is also the Incarnation of God. In contrast with the 
other, living religions, whose former synthesis of life has been broken into 
fragments, William Paton shows that Jesus Christ on his cross is both an 
objective reality and a cosmic event in which God himself overleaps the barriers 
which man has put up by his sin.“ K. S. Latourette sketches the world-wide 
expansion of this movement of redemption, which in spite of many faults is 
making the pressure of the West more of a blessing than a curse. Dr. Stanley 
Jones concludes with the acknowledgement that missions have been at times 
besmirched with some imperialistic motives, but shows that these all stand 


= 


condemned at the bar of Christian thought. 


~ 


It is doubtful whether this joint statement has succeeded any better than 
its predecessors in providing a basis for cooperative action. Even the casual 
reader will note the discrepancy between Mackay and Weigle as to whether 
the heart of Christianity is God's revelation of Christ,” or “Christ's reyelation 
of God.” He will seek cooperation on a broader basis that will avoid this 
controversy. Many will regret that in tying up with the Jerusalem Report, some 
of these writers think it necessary to take a negative attitude toward “Re- 
thinking Missions.“ Some readers will be thrilled by the many references to 
the cross; others will feel that such repetition is of just as little significance 
as its total omission in the Laymen’s Report. There are those whe will be 
distressed because his ability to use epigrams seems to have led Dr. Jones in 
his last chapter to sacrifice exactness and completeness of thought for skilfulness 
of expression. But the most obviously divisive element in the volume. is Dr. 
Mackay’s Barthian emphasis which carries his chapter across the line into the 
area of dogmatic disputation. 


The social emphasis of Christiatity is not omitted in this statement; but 


neither is it given balanced expression. The reference to evangelism by “deed” 
is linked up with the usual ministrations of education and medicine, and in the 
struggle with Communism, with Nationalism, and with economic injustice, it is 
asserted that Christianity must offer a “radical reorganization of society.” 
Unfortunately, this splendid emphasis in the first part is not found to be 
integrally related to the Christian Message as developed in part two. Doubtless 
the majority of the writers believe that social reconstruction is inherent in our 
gospel, but the arrangement of this volume is such as to give the impression 
that it is merely a modern expedient for self-preservation in the face of 
terrible foes. Otherwise. it would be explicitly derived from the discussion of 
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r these papers had been forced to pass through the hot crucible of group 
thinking they would doubtless have been published in a form which would not 
deserve any of the criticisms made in this review. Even in their present form 
they serve to underline the most significant lesson learned in recent years about 
cooperative activity,—it must be based not on “a complete theological statement,” 
but on a broad philosophy of Christianity on which widely differing groups can | 
unite. tle G. Hayes. 


THE CHINESE: THEIR Hsrory AND CULTURE, 2 Vols. Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


This is a work of very great value. The first volume deals with | the history 
of China; the second, with its culture. 


The purpose of the writer, as stated in the introduction, is to fill a place 
which has not been filled since the publication of “The Middle Kingdom” by 
Dr. Samuel Wells Williams. As the last revision of that comprehensive book on 
China and the Chinese was made in 1883, he felt that the need for something 
more up-to-date was necessary. 


The author very modestly writes: It is, of course too snails to hope that 
these volumes will take as prominent a place as that once held by “The Middle 
Kingdom.” It may not be unduly presumptuous, however, to dedicate them to 
the memory of Frederick Wells Williams, the distinguished son of the distinguish- 
ed author of that monumental work.“ 


In regard to the first volume we have no hesitation in saying that it is 
the most satisfactory short history of China in the English language that has 
been produced. 


It is well balanced, and does not make the mistake of curtailing the early 
part of the story so that more space may be given to the recent period beginning 
with the intercourse between China and the West. It traces the development 
of the country from its earliest * to the present, and presents the story as 
connected whole. 


The scholarship of the author is apparent, and the bibliography at the end 
of each chapter witnesses to the wide extent of his research in writing his book. 


On mooted points, such as for instance the origin of the Chinese, instead 
of stating dogmatically his own conclusion, he is content to give the yarious 
theories which have been advanced, and to leave the matter for further 
investigation. 


7 It is not easy to make the history of China interesting to the average reader. 

The multiplicity of strange names and the fact that Chinese historians have 
written chronicles rather than history in the true sense of the word have made 
it difficult. To some it seems as if there was no movement in the story, and 
that it consists in a dull repetition of a dynasty rising to the zenith of its 
power, and then undergoing decline, until finally it is replaced by another. 


The author has surmounted these difficulties and has given us an intensely 
interesting book, full of life and movement. 


Each chapter contains a brief account of the art, literature, philosophy 
and economic situation of the period, and we are furnished with a picture of 
conditions as they really existed at the time of which he is writing. 


He is a real historian explaining the causes of different movements, and 
showing why China developed in the way it did. 


In some ways we consider this first volume more valuable than the second, 
and recommend it to all who wish to get an accurate history of the Chinese people. 


Where so much is good, it seems a little ungracious to say anything by 
way of criticism. It would appear, however, to be too condensed in some places, 
and as if a little more expansion would have made it more lucid. For instance 
on page 337 in his discussion of the so-called Rites Controversy, he makes it 
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center about the word Tien, and omits the mention of the word Shang-ti. He 
has given a very scholarly account of this controversy in his History of Chris- 
tian Missions in China pp. 131-155, and it seems a pity that he did not elaborate 
it a little more in this book. Again on page 411; by a curious slip he seems 
to refer to Sir James Cantlie as an American Protestant Missionary physician. 
The difference between the Dalai Lama and the Panchan Lama in Thibet is 
nowhere clearly stated. These faults are due tol condensation. 


Our chief criticism is the absence of historical maps. The only ma 
published with the book are one on page 82 of the Chief States of the — 
2 Dynasty, and the large map of China contained at the end of the second 
volume. | 


Readers of the book would be greatly helped by the insertion of historical 
maps showing the extent of China at various periods. The author should bear 
in mind that the geography of China is a mystery to most people. 7 


Turning to the second volume. Its main subject is the culture of the Chinese, 
and it contains chapters on The Chinese People—Government, Economic Life and 
Organization, Religion, Social Life, Art, Language, Literature and Education. 
A brief account is given of each, and the effects of the impact of western ideas 
on the old culture is traced. | | : 


Owing to the fact that much was said in regard to Chinese culture in volume 
one, there is inevitably a good deal of repetition. The second volume could 
be read by itself, as a separate treatise, and would prove interesting. 


We venture to think that a better arrangement of the material presented 
in these volumes would have been to distribute what is contained in the second 
volume in the historical portion of the work. This would result in a history 
of two volumes, and at the end there could have been some concluding chapters 
summarizing “the changes wrought by the coming of the West.“ 


The chapters in the second volume are full of interest and throw much light 
on the way the old civilization is being modified. 


The author is free from racial bias, and criticizes the West as freely as 
he does the East. | 8 


As an example of his ability to weigh both sides and come to a judicial 
opinion, we would quote his summary in regard to ancestor worship: 


“In general, the dead have been supposed to be dependent upon the 
living for their weal or woe. Ceremonies in honor of ancestors, moreover, 
have had a decided utility in helping to tie together the family and the clan. 

Their maintenance, therefore, has depended upon a mixture of motives— 
respect and affection for the departed, fear, the desire for the prosperity 
of the living, and social usefulness. There have entered, too, the binding 
influence of custom and the desire so to conduct the ceremonies as to win 
the good opinion—or perhaps the envy—of one’s neighbors. In the hearts 

of some, respect and affection for the dead have doubtless been the pre- 
dominant or even the only motive. . Possibly a larger number have kept 
up the ceremonies simply from the desire to conform to the customs of 
civilized society and have had no confidence that through them good would 
accrue to the dead or that the dead would be able to bless or injure the 
living. Probably the majority, however, have been moved by a more or 
less strong belief that through the prescribed ritual the dead are benefited 
and are induced to aid the living.” : | | 
The author is not sanguine about the speedy termination of China’s troubles, 


but looks forward to a long period of travail. He is, however, sympathetic in 
his attitude, and in his concluding paragraph expresses his hope in the future: 


“The world should not lose faith in China if the process (of reconstruc- 
tion) requires centuries. Many of us who have known and loved the 
Chinese have a hopeful confidence in the ultimate result and base it upon 
what we know of Chinese history and of individual Chinese to-day.” 

We would state emphatically that this book will take a high place as one 
of the most illuminating books on China put out in recent years. F. L. H. P. 
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THE CHINESE WOMAN AND Four OTHmR Essays. Sophia H. Chen. For sale at 
Kwang Heueh Publishing House, 46 Peking Road, Shanghai, $1.00 silver. 5 


This book of one hundred pages is put up in Chinese style. It contains 
five essays one of which, “A Non-Christian Estimation of the Missionary 
Activities,” was published in the Chinese Recorder, February, 1934; parts of 
some of the others have appeared in other magazines. It was prepared originally 
for private circulation among friends. We are glad, however, that these charm- 
ing essays are available to the public. They are all worth reading. They giv: 
a Chinese woman's view on the changes taking place in China, particularly 
as these affect Chinese women. The writer admits that China’s civilization 
lacks certain elements which the West can supply, though she is certain that 
the result will not be just the westernization of China but that the Chinese 
will select and use that which will help them change their culture as seems 
necessary. While critical of the exotic influences now playing upon, even 
disturbing, the civilization of China, she points out where they have helped, 
stressing their influence in releasing the latent powers of Chinese women. 
Interestingly enough while she blames the Hindu influence brought to China 
through Buddhism for lowering the status of the Chinese woman, especially of 
the widow, she credits Christianity with material help in restoring the freedom 
and dignity lost thereby. In education Sophia Chen is a product of both China 
and the West and so serves as a link to promote understanding between them. 


CHINESE RHYMES FOR | CHILDREN. Translated and edited by Isaac Taylor Head- 
land. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 156 pages. Illustrated, 


This is another pleasing contribution from Dr. Headland to our under- 
standing of the Chinese child. A few selections are from India, Japan, and 
Korea; the majority are Chinese. Dr. Headland assures us that he has the 
Chinese text for each of his translations. 3 if oF | 

We note with interest the child mind in its different racial backgrounds. 
Repetition, nonsense jingles and riding cock-horses have place in this collection 
as in our nursery rhymes. Here is an example of repetition. 


“A tinkling bell pagoda, 

Bells tinkling in the winds, 

A tinkling bell pagoda, | 

One on the first floor finds, ' 

A hall, a bell, a basket.” . . . and so on and on. 


Nonsense comes to us in such Oriental guise as this— 


“The east-west street runs north and south, 
_A bag came along with a donkey in its mouth.” 


And here is one stanza of the Cock-horse jingle. 
“Ride a cock-horse to Canton, 125 | ; 
When we get there the tiger will roar, 5 1 


Trot to the bridge and we soon will be o'er, 
Hurry along, trot, trot, trot!“ 


Parents and children seem to be like other parents and children the world 
around. Home life and home topies have similarity in East and West. Perhaps 
the only jarring note to Westerners is found in the rhyme below. 


“Her left foot is large, | 
And her right foot is large; 
And big feet on the street 
Are just like a barge. | 


But bound feet on the street 
Are beautiful to see,. 

But the seraping of her big feet 
Is horrible to me.” oe 
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The book is illustrated in an intimate way that will please the children, 


though many of the faces appear more western than Oriental. “Chinese 
Rhymes for Children“ makes an attractive gift book to send to small western 


children and it will serve as a bridge to draw such children nearer to Chinese 


youngsters. G.B.S. 


A History OF THE Far East IN MOopERN TIMEs. ‘Harold M. Vinacke, Ph. D.; 


F. S. Crofts and Company, New York, 19336. Revised edition. Bibliographies 
and index. 6 maps. 503 pages. | 


Dr. Vinacke, professor of ‘International Law and Politics in the University 


of Cincinnati, first published this book in 1928. The present edition has been 


revised and enlarged. The history commences with the opening of the East to 
western contacts and is carried through to the middle of 1933. The author 
is accurate in his chronological statement of facts and also gives good reviews 


of tendencies and undercurrents. 


For this edition Dr. Vinacke has written a new chapter, entitled “The 
Nationalist Revolution.“ In it he characterizes Nanking’s policies as réformative, 
not revolutionary. After enumerating achievements of the Nationalist party 


in finance, communications, the study of social and economic problems, and legal — 


and judical development he sums up the present internal situation very well 
in the last few paragraphs, from which we take the following quotations. — 


“But all of this may be said to be the typical program of the capitalist 
state and does not directly move to meet the need for livelihood of the impoverish- 
ed masses. This may also be said of many of the proposals for application of 
the principle of livelihood which were written into the provisional constitution. 
Consequently it has enabled propaganda to be carried on successfully, denouncing 
the Nanking government as one substantially uninterested in the realization of 
Dr. Sun’s third principle, and furthering the aims of the Chinese Communists. 
One conclusion quite clearly emerges from a study of political development in 
China since 1911.. This is that there has been a constantly growing perception 
of the enlarged and more positive role which government has to play in a 
modern society. No longer is government, whether it be that of Canton or 
Nanking, or the Soviets, conceived of in terms of the performance of a negative 
and passive role, a restricting public authority to the maintenance of peace 
and order and allowing the economic and social life of the country to be 
carried on without positive relationship of government to it. In this respect; 
nationalist China has not been an innovator, but has merely carried further, 
= evolution which was begun with the establishment of intercourse with the 

| 

Now it is China itself which is exhibiting an active interest in the trans- 

formation of the role of government from the negative to the positive. More 


and more definitely then it may be expected that government will interest 


itself in the development of communications, in the improvement of the eon- 
dition of agriculture, in industrial undertakings and development, and in the 


direction’ of social relations. The only question is whether the program of 


activity will be based upon the capitalist principle or on that of Communism.” 


Dr. Vinacke in his chapter on “The East and the West” draws well-reasoned 
comparisons between the Chinese and Japanese. Japan, the borrower and 
adapter of other cultures and ideas, the land where there is great difference 
between the governed and the governing, seized avidly upon western modes of 
statecraft and armament even before China, so much larger and in such a great 
degree impenetrable, could realize the portent of the future. Regarding the 
present situation he says, | 

“England was singled out for some years to bear the brunt of the Chinese 
nationalist attack on imperialism and it may be questioned whether English 
opportunism will. not lead the government to acquiesce in the new status in 
Manchuria, thus supporting Japan against China. . . with Japan in Manchuria 
there is a greater chance of friction growing out of frontier relations between 
Russians and Japanese in the future than between Chinese and Russians. 
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_. Consequently it would not be surprising to find a Russian-Chinese orientation 
again developing, but resulting in this case, not from a common enmity to the 
capitalistic imperialistic states of the West, but from a common antagonism 
to Japan. | 
This book is well- arranged and full of information, lacking “padding.” 
Bibliographies and reading lists at the ends.of the chapters are an asset. The 
maps are on the whole very fine though we do note on two railroads marked 
as running to Chengtu, Szechuen, where nothing of such nature exists.. The 
index is worthy of the text. Dr. Vinacke’s book is a useful one for students 
of history and for the casual reader it presents instruction in a condensed and 
interesting guise. G. B. S. 


A Dicest or “RETHINKING Missions,” Stanley High. National Committee for 
the Presentation of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, 19 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


This National Committee, entirely independent of the Laymen’s Inquiry, 
which published this pamphlet of 32 pages is composed of 107 prominent and 
representative Christians. The pamphlet gives the gist of “Rethinking 
Missions.” Even those who have read “Rethinking Missions” will find their 
minds clarified by reading this digest thereof. For others who might not 
wish to persue the larger volume this digest will give them in succinct form 
what it is all about. An Introductory statement by Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking is included. This, with slight changes, is the statement printed in 
Burma-India, Volume I, Part I, Supplementary Series, Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, Regional Reports., Dr. Hocking clarifies considerably the 
position of the theology as given in “Re-thinking Missions.” The “specific 
recommendations of the Report are,“ he says “freely separable from such 
theological sketches as it contains.” This is a modification of the position 
formerly taken by him when he declared that both stood or fell together. 
Dr. Hocking’s attitude too, on the relation of missions to syncretism is thus 
summed up: Were Christianity for the sake of a specious agreeableness, to 
attempt a universal synthesis, taking into itself inconsistent elements, or vicious 
elements, from whatever source; if it were to propose an indiscriminate pooling 
of religious motives without center; identify, pre-eminence of essential truth; 
it would lose its own soul. But an inability to grow is a sign of death. It is 
not great faith—it is little faith—which cannot trust itself to natural com- 
panionship, and the generous recognition of spiritual worth where it exists, 
nor believe in the inherent power of the best to show itself the best.“ 


I Was A Pacan. V. C. Kitchen; Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1936. 271 


pages. 5/- net. | 

The foreword of this book is as follows: To the Oxford Group, that 
disciplined army of Life-changers who gave new meaning to my life and new 
direction to my purpose.” 5 5 
We admit that we could not find earlier books on this subject stimulating. 
This book, however, held our interest so that we finished it in one reading. 
By the author’s own account he was pagan: selfish and egotistic, self-indulgent, 
immoral and difficult in adapting himself to others. So far as we can learn 
curiosity led him to an Oxford Group gathering and he tells frankly of his 
drinks and “revivers” en route to his first meeting. He has the introspective 
and emotional nature to which the Oxford Group Movement appeals. 


For some time he had been searching for a philosophy or a science of life. 
He had even written a book (unpublished) on “Life and Why.” He was “keen 
on self-management ... and there is the real secret of all human difficulty. 


After his life was changed by the re-birth of his soul he began to readjust 
it to the new impetus which permeated his entire life: personal, public, business. 
He found ways even in his advertising business where he could do his work 
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better through a greater sense of serving his clients. In short, this book is 
Simply an account of a selfish pagan transformed by “conversion,” as this 
spiritual change has been called for many years. : 


V. C. Kitchen, with his journalistic training and his advertising ability, 
has known how to write a clear account of “before and after.” He gives us 
no 3 7 of the Oxford Group Movement. e book is entirely personal. 
We should have been glad to have found some reasons for the hotel-de-luxe 
house-parties where money is spent so freely in days when many worthy 
Christians suffer hunger and lack of work. There is no suggestion as to these 
matters, nor is there a hint of how the Oxford Groups expect to meet or solve . 
great social questions. This story is of one man and the Movement as it 
affected him. There is no attempt to explain the psychology of the Movement 
or how its power differs from the old power of conviction, repentance and 
re-birth through the Spirit. 


we hope v. C. Kitchen will write another book in 1944, telling us how life 
has gone in this next decade. G. B. S. 
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Correspondence 


Women and Miss ions 
To the Editor 
Chinese Recorder 


Dear Sir:— 
Hearty congratulations on your 
February (1934) number with special 
articles on Women in Modern China.“ 
One lady has already expressed her 


delight and appreciation of the eon- 
tents, and I hope to make good use 


of the material. 


There will be general endorsement 
of the remark in the first editorial 
paragraph that among the trends 
ebserved in securing the place of 
women in the social life of the new 
China the most welcome is that wo- 
men’s activities in any given field 
“tend increasingly to be judged by 
the same criteria which would be 
applied to men.” It has been sug- 
gested that one reason for calling 
the ladies the fair sex” is to 
distinguish them from the unfair. 
So the Recorder is fair as well as 
up-to-date. 


My forty-seven years in China 
enable me to appreciate the great 
work done by lady workers from 
the home lands, as well as the 
marvellous progress in notable fields 
by modern Chinese women. We 


would not forget the home influence 


exerted in early years by the mothers 
of missionaries; and now at home it 


is a privilege to note the manner in 
which ‘ladies are working for foreign 
missions. In speaking and organiz- 
ing, in collecting and working, 
splendid service is being rendered. 
Recently I saw a women’s work party, 
amidst whirling serving machines, 
with skilfully plied needles and 
scissors, turning out piles of band- 
ages and other material for hospitals 


on mission fields. At a Bible Society 


Auxiliary Committee meeting, pre- 


sided over by a lady, it was obvious 


to me that the popular description 
of a committee did not apply,—that 
a committee is a body that keeps 
minutes and wastes hours. | 


Just another illustration of the 
value of women’s prayers and work 
at home for foreign missions. After 
a number of disappointing visits in 
connection with Bible Society collect- 
ing, my calling list took me to an 
alms’ house, and there an old lady 
was ready with her slender con- 
tribution and her warm sympathy 
and cheer. She told me her husband 
had been converted in Shanghai, 
whilst in the navy, and showed me 
his Bible, which had evidently been 
purchased at the Bible Society depot 
on Soochow Creek, which long since 
has been replaced by newer buildings. 
Recently I heard of an old lady, of 
ninety, who had little beyond her 
old age pension, but was able to leave 
a legacy for mission work on her 
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God bless abundantly these sup- | In the Swatow region the at- 
porters at home and all the dear bes 
5 : is much larger than that of men. 
fellow-workers in China. As regards baptisms and church 
Fairlight Cave, : membership on the Chaoyang field, 


in 1933 there were seventy-four 
baptisms. Of these thirty-two were 
male and forty-two female. I under- 
Very truly yours, stand, of course, that “baptisms” are 

no longer mentioned in polite society, 


Gu f McINTOSH. but the number entering the church 

5 does indicate something as to the 

To the Editor, number of people definitely attaching 

2 : s to other fields, the percentage 

Dear Sir:— on at least three of them is pro- 


bably greater than that on the Chao- 


In a recent issue of the Chinese : ‘ 
yang field. Other things being equal, 


Recorder, it was indicated that in 
parts of China, the growth of the older the field the more the 
Christianity amongst the women has womcn are attracted to the church. 
been much less in evidence than that Very cordially yours, 

amongst the men. 8 A. F. GROESBECK. | 


—o= 


The Present Situation 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN MANCHURIA 


The typewritten Report of the 1934 Manchuria Mission Conference, which 
covers the work of the Irish Presbyterian Mission for 1933, has just come to 
hand. It is too long to publish in full so we cull therefrom some of the 
contrasts which characterize it. 


Many outlying dioceses formerly inacessible now find themselves free of 
the brigandage which isolated them. The economic condition of the people has, 
in many places, improved. Two new railways in Kirin have reduced time of 
travel. Opportunities for Christian work have, therefore, been widely extended. 
In contrast there is a startling change for the worse in the social atmosphere. 
City and village alike are open to the distributors of narcotics which are openly 
used. In one city, it is noted, there is a public office for receiving opium and 
in another it is sold openly. ; | 
On the evangelistic side the mission reports having the best year of its 
history. This is especially true as regards baptisms. The work has been done 
mainly by visiting teams of evangelists. In some cases there was a noticeable 
increase of young people in attendance. At Moukden a young people's Bible 
school was held in the summer of 1933 which was attended by two hundred 
from the three districts of Liaoyang, North and West Moukden. Of particular 
interest was the work of a band of women evangelists in fifteen stations. They 
came from the Newchang Bible School, an independent institution. A village 
seven miles from Fakumen experienced a mass movement towards Christianity. 
The number of women attending all kinds of Christian meetings shows a 
satisfactory increase. There is some activity in building churches. Chang 
Wu Hsien, with only seventy members in the church, built a new church and 
school house for which they raised $1,300. In 1932 the San Chia Tzu group 
rebuilt its church. In 1933 they erected an impressive block on the street. 
For this the church raised several hundred in addition to $500 given by a 
church member as a memorial to his son. Wu Chia Tzu has also been building. 
and Ta Min T’un raised $400 towards a new church building. 
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The schools almost without exception reported largely increased enrollments. 
tn spite of quite frequent unsatisfactory equipment they are trying to keep 
their standards up to those of government schools. Of the sixteen graduates of 
Manchuria Christian College the majority entered 45 or professional 
schools in North China. Students are active and assuming responsibilities. A 
small number of students in Manchuria Christian College have formed a “Lucius © 
Band.” They finance two numbers per term of an evangelistic magazine known 
as “Manna” which has sold well. Religious instruction goes on freely. At 
the school in Hsinmin there is religious teaching in the curriculum and two 
voluntary. Bible classes. Twenty-five percent of the boys are Christians as 
over against the one-tenth of several years ago. Of the 162 students in 
Manchuria Christian College 112 are Christians of whom fifty-two have been 
baptized. The school at Changchun is filled to capacity—480 on the roll, A 
new building has been financed by $5000 given by a wealthy church member 
and $1,500 raised three years ago by Mrs. Weir and Pastor Shih. 


In spite of increasing facilities in government institutions patients con- 
tinue to fill the mission: hospitals. In both hospitals in Kirin women nurses 
are now used with success. In Yingkow a similar experiment with men nurses 
has also worked out satisfactorily. Hospital or ward evangelists are almost 
out of the picture so far as the hospitals of this mission are concerned. Nurses 
and doctors are all on the job. In one case the nurses both led worship and 
helped in the general work by taking classes in a small Sunday School for 
street children. Dr. Chang of Changchun takes complete charge of the 
evangelistic work in his hospital. 


The general secretary of the Kirin Y.M.C.A. has this paragraph concerning 
activities in that association:—“During the year our Christian members have 
been gathered together in a Foundational Membership that has already resulted 
in improvement in our program of Christian activities and in our fraternal 
relations with the churches of this eity. We continued to loan our front 
building to the Korean church until late in the year when they completed their 
own building. Social and devotional meetings were held by our Foundation 
Members on the occasions of newly- arrived or departing friends among the 
missionary staff. With the help and advice of Christian associate women 
members our lady secretary held meetings with women of Christian homes and 
conducted a Sunday school for the students of our school. And since the 
opening of the new year our election of directors, the first in three years, was 
conducted by the Foundation Members. This resulted in the selection of certain 
members who should further improve our relations with the churches.” | 


Christian institutions are subjected to the closest scrutiny and forel 
missionaries to constant espionage. Much time has been spent in filling in 
schedules and answering questions which probe into the minutest details of 
mission property and organization. One of the heads of the Government, a 
Japanese Christian, stated that such suspicious scrutiny is inevitable during 
these times. It will, he declared, give place in time to mutual trust and under- 
standing. “The Government views with favor all mission activities and would 
accord to churches, schools and hospitals * treatment.“ 


WILL THERE BE A LITERATE AND BIBLE-READING 
CHURCH IN CHINA? 


In 1930, the beginning of the Five Year Movement, some of us had a vision 
of a “Light shining upon an open Book.” Our hope was, and continues to be, 
to make “every Christian a Bible-reader.” While a great deal of progress in 
literacy has been made through churches and Christian organizations during 
the last four years, we are still far from the goal. We are now in 1934, the 
last lap of the Five Year Movement. A more determined effort is ‘called 
for to help that half of the Christians in China who are still illiterate and 
to whom the Bible is a closed book, to see Jesus throu gh the reading: of the 


Holy Scriptures, 
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It was Zacharias who wanted to see Jesus but could not for the crowd 
because he was little of stature. There are thousands of his humble followers 
in rural China today who too would like to see Jesus but cannot because of 
their dwarfing illiteracy. They have eyes to see, indeed, but they cannot read 
the Holy Writ. Has not the Church a prior responsibility to make its own 


members literate and Bible reading? 


The Church, if it is going to be a vital force in China, must help the 
nation in its struggle for an enlightened citizenship. How can the nation 
face its unprecedented crisis of foreign aggression and internal dissension under 
the heavy load of a vast population, eighty per cent of whom are illiterate and 
ignprant of what is required of them at this time? During a century the 
Church has introduced western knowledge to China through the education of 
a limited number of her leaders. Now it is time for the Church to concentrate 
its energy on helping China to deliver the masses from illiteracy and ignorance. 


Literacy work is not a new thing—uncertain and untried. The Church, 
as well as many other organizations, both government and private, have had 
many years of experience. Both approved methods and tested materials are 
available. What we need now is Christian men and women to follow their 
Master in helping the blind to see, the modern version of which is to help 
their illiterate brethren and sisters to read the Bible. 


II you are interested in the thousand characters, phonetic symbols and 
romanization, or any other system of literacy that commends itself to you or 
your colleagues, go ahead full speed. We want people to learn the system of 
literacy which you know best. Those who have engaged in the teaching of 
phonetics and romanization, have found that their work always led to the 
recognition of characters. The Mass Education Movement has also experimented 
with the use of phonetic symbols. The latest conclusion these scholars have 
reached in their experimental schools is to teach the phonetic symbols at the 
beginning of the four months’ course together with the thousand characters. 
In two months the students will be able to master the phonetics besides the first 
two of the four text-books of the thousand characters. Thus through the use 
of phonetics the students can complete the four text-books in three and a half 
months instead of four and, in addition, can read more advanced literature 
with the aid of a dictionary. | 


Many forms of organization have been used in teaching literacy. It is 
taught in organized Mass Education schools lasting for four months, in laymen’s 
training institutes, in inquirers classes, in connection with Sunday schools and 
Bible classes, in home study groups for women, where a woman leader or some 
literate male relative teaches, and also in village groups loosely organized or 
not at all. Whatever organization fits your particular situation and appeals 
to the genuis of your local leaders, that is the best approach. | 


Text-books are available from leading publishers everywhere. The Mass 
Education Movement, the Association Press, the Kiangsu Provincial College 
of Education, the Christian Literature Society, Nanking Theological Seminary, 
etc., have also published advanced readers on all sorts of subjects for those 
who have completed a Thousand Character Course. A Farmers’ Weekly will 
soon be published under the auspices of the North China Christian Rural 


Service Union. | 

Will church leaders rise up to the great opportunity before them? Whether 
or not there will be a literate and Bible-reading Church in China is for the 
present Christian leaders to determine. Fu Liang Chang. | 


CHINESE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The second cenference of the united Chinese Medical Association was held 
in Nanking from March 31st to April 7th 1934 and was very well attended, 
more than 400 doctors signing at the Registration Office at the Ministry of 
Health Building. The Sectional meetings met there and at the Central Hospital 
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while the larger business and general sessions were held in the larger hall of 


the Moral Endeavour Society. 


The first day, Saturday, was given up to receptions, and a united service 


was held on the Sunday afternoon in the Sage Chapel of the University. 
The actual business began on Monday April 2nd and continued till the 


afternoon of Friday April 6th, elections and final business being rounded oft 


the following morning. 


The first hour in the morning was given to reports of officers and Councils 
followed by a general session on special scientific subjects. The afternoons 


were devoted to a large number of sectional scientific meetings. 


Among the morning general sessions one of the most interesting was taken 
up by a paper of Dr. Snell of Soochow reviewing the position of hospitals in 
China and including in his paper both Private and Government hospitals as well 
as Mission Hospitals. This is the first comprehensive review of hospitals that 
has been undertaken since Dr. Balme’s work published in 1920 and it was 


most encouraging to note the enormous advance made by Mission Hospitals in 


this period and the very striking position that they still hold in China. Dr. 


Snell’s article, which deserves wide study, will be published as a Supplement 


to the Chinese Medical Journal. 
The scientific sections proved of great interest but did not escape the almost 


universal danger of overcrowding of numerous not too well digested articles. 


Among the afternoon sections one of the most interesting and best attended 
was the Medical Mission Section with fully a hundred members present, one 
of the best of such meetings that we have ever seen. This meeting took up a 
very encouraging report from the Institute of Hospital Technology in Hankow 
and later discussed with great interest the question of the future of Mission 
Hospitals in China. It was arranged that intensive study of this subject should 
be made and a report presented at the next Conference. 


As usual the members of the Conference were very hospitably entertained 
by private and public bodies and the weather on the whole was excellent. 


The Secretary’s report revealed a most encouraging growth of the Associa- 
tion since its formation by amalgamation of the National and China Medical 
Association. The present membership numbers over 1700 and is rapidly in- 
creasing and a larger headquarters building in Shanghai is already planned. 


A most interesting suggestion was adopted by the Conference namely to 
arrange for the next Conference at Canton in November 1935. By this 
arrangement the date of the meetings will coincide with the centenary celebration 
of the opening of the first hospital in China by Dr. Peter Parker on 4th 
November, 1835. James L. Maxwell. 


‘RURAL SERVICE IN KIANGSI 


Modern-minded leaders in Kiangsi are struggling with the problem of 
how best to secure the cooperation of the people in the immense task of 
reconstruction. Many district executives and village elders have in the past 
looked upon their appointments as a chance to exploit the tillers of the soil. 
Burdensome taxes, unsanitary surroundings, poor communications, lack of 
educational facilities—these, and other evils following in the wake of corruption 


and civil war, have helped to make the farmer what he is today. Each change 


of government has left him a little poorer and a great deal more depressed. 
Changing such an inherited social set-up is a task for men with vision and 


stout hearts. On every hand there is evidence that the leaders in Kiangsi have 


set this as their goal. | 

The one great problem is that of building an intelligent citizenship that 
will stand the strain and carry the responsibilities that the fast emerging new 
China must thrust upon her people. At this point government leaders are 
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welcoming the Christian Movement for its particular contribution. We believe. 
this can best be demonstrated through a system of training that will re-mould 
the life of the people. This training for life, in order to accomplish its purpose, 
must be done in the villages during such hours as the field workers and busy 
housewives can spare, and must be carried on in recurring seasons. Morning 
sessions with boys and girls in literacy classes and practical work for meeting 
their life situations, and afternoon and evening work with women and men can 
usually be arranged in most village communities. In the larger villages both 
buildings and local endowments are available for school purposes. Cooperation 
with the village leaders is all that is necessary to secure their use. In this 
phase of its work the Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union proposes to make 
full use of local resources of both leaders and funds. 


The Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union is an organization of Chinese 
and western Christians who feel the call to help build a new rural citizenship 
to fit the new China. The work area is Lichuan Hsien, South Eastern Kiangsi, 
on the border of Fukien, one of the recently recovered communist areas: The 
project is to be manned chiefly by young Chinese Christians with special training, 
who, for nothing more than a bare living, will dwell in the midst of the people, 
identify themselves with their needs, and work with them in solving their 
problems of rebuilding life. In this area destructive social forces have long 
been at work leaving poverty the underlying menace to an orderly and 
abundant life. Independently financed, the project leaders will be quite free 
to bring the principles of Christianity to bear upon the acute problems of the 
countryside. The general plan is one of using local village men and women, 
who, through the training-in-service“ method, will be moulded into leaders in 
their own communities. This makes for independence and self-support. The 
movement is being financed largely by Chinese Christians, and missionary 
societies of the West are contributing the two general secretaries (one Chinese 
and one missionary) and a number of other field workers. 


The local village leaders will be chosen because of their willingness to 
serve the community on a voluntary basis, and, though immediately not so 
efficient as those trained in the larger institutions, in the long run they will 
prove to be more permanent. Men and women whose roots are in the villages, 
and who have some qualities of leadership, will through this system of “training- 
in-service “become fairly proficient in some things. A month in training at 
field headquarters under the direction of the group of specialists, and then a 
month or two in service before another period of training, has proved to be 

a fairly workable plan. During the service period members of the team will 
— in the villages encouraging and assistitg the local leaders in every 
possible way. Out of the recurring periods of training should gradually 
emerge groups of men and women dedicated to community service, whose support 
will be within the economic power of the villages. Leaders whose homes and 
major interests are very largely in the villages are not likely to move away 
after having received this type of training. 


The: project is launched as a venture in Christian faith. It is sinned that 
the spirit of love and service may infuse every department of the work, and 
may result in the building of Christian fellowships which shall be the motive 
centres for fuller community living. Following specific needs the training 
will commence with simple courses in literacy, health, citizenship, stories, common 
knowledge, local history, cooperation, recreation, housekeeping, midwifery and 
the care of children. Local customs, festivals, marriages, funerals, these and 
the whole life of the community will be studied in the light of modern social — 
needs. The work will pass on as rapidly as possible to better and more varied 
crops, cooperatives, marketing, communications, village industries, forestry and 
the use of waste land. The whole program of work and study will be so 
— as to place the chief emphasis upon Christian citizenship in modern 

ina. 

The program of work will keep in close touch with national and provincial 


plans for the betterment of the economic life of the people. Officials and leaders 
of Lichuan have extended a hearty invitation to the Union to commence work in 
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their community. The Kiangsi Provincial Government is welcoming us and 
offering the cooperation of all departments, both provincial and local. Following 
the provincial plan for agricultural development, the Kiangsi Agricultural 
Institute may place an experiment station near this Christian work area, 
utilizing our project for extension to the farmers.’ An agricultural extension 
worker on our staff will bring the farming needs of the district to the experiment 


station near this work area, utilizing its project for extension to the farmers. | 


An agricultural extension worker on the Christian staff will bring the farming 
needs of the district to the experiment station, and keep the Christian workers 
in touch with agricultural progress throughout the nation. The wealth of 
products in Lichuan should afford us ample scope for agricultural improvements. 
The main exports are rice, lumber, paper, tobacco, and mushrooms, while in 
adjoining territory there are crops of oranges and hemp, the latter being largely 
made into grass cloth. 


The field staff of this rural service is to be composed of a fellowship of 


Christian men and women willing to devote some years of service to the 
rehabilitation of rural China. They are to be chosen on the basis of specialised 
training in one or more of the departments enumerated below. In addition to 
specialised training, each member of the staff must be physically robust, able 
to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, be clean in mind and 
body, willing, if called upon, to sacrifice personal ambition for the higher value 
of team work, and day in and day out be devoted to the welfare of the farmer 
and worker, No high salaries will be paid to any members of the staff, but a 
small allowance will be available to cover the living expenses of those who 
need it. In addition to field work each member of the staff will take time to 
keep in touch with other rural experiments in China. It is the opinion of the 
Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union that much can be accomplished through 
putting into operation the findings of those who have already done so much in 
this field. Bringing to the country dweller the rural experience and the benefits 
of the findings of others will be our chief emphasis. Each member of the team 
will be our chief emphasis. Each member of the team will spend two to three 
months, during the farmer’s busy season, working out, in the already established 
8 centres in other parts of China, problems that he is unable to solve on 
e e L 

The required specialists will inelude workers in the following fields. 1. 
Agriculture and Forestry. 2. Village Industries. 3. Cooperatives. 4. Rural 
Education. 5. Rural Religious Education. 6. Citizenship Training. 7. Re- 
ereatien and Drama. 8. Rural Health. 9. Women, Children, and the Home. 10, 
Economie and Social Surveys. G. W. Shepherd. 


EVANGELISM AMONG IMMIGRANTS TO MANCHURIA 


An evangelistic trip was taken along the western line of the Chinese Eastern 
(North Manchuria) Railway, over a distance of more than six hundred English 
miles each way. It took a month. The most distant place visited was Man 
chuli, the west frontier town on the Manchuria-Siberia border. | 


The work at Antachan, where mission work was begun a few years ago, 
has had a healthy growth since its beginning, in spite of bandit raids and war. 
The church there, organized last year, now has a membership of fifty. They 
own their meeting house and a preaching hall. Lay workers and Bible woman 
are carrying on the work. During our week’s services with this group the 


meeting house was full twice daily. A number gave in their names as having 


decided to follow the Lord. Eleven were baptized. 


Anganghsi is another railway center. Here people were at first most 
backward in receptiveness. Their minds were full of superstition and opposi- 


tion to the Word of God. But since the work was begun four years ago this 


attitude has gradually changed. Among these present at our meetings were 


some of the leading people. Several of these indicated their desire to become 
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Ohristians. There are now some fifty believers. They have their i own preach. 
ing room. A few months past a believer donated a house to be used as a. 
church building. A lay evangelist is working faithfully with this little flock. 
We baptized eighteen at this time. Some of these are refugees from far down 
in Honan. They did not find life much easier up here, for they were in the 
area over which fighting with the famous Gen. Ma Chan-Shan took place. 


_ Fifteen miles west of Anganghsi is Fularchi, a railway town on the bank 
of the Nonni River. Among the half dozen Christians there was a member of 
the Harbin Baptist Church. Some years ago this brother gave a room to be: 
used as a gospel hall. Evangelists and the missionary have gone there from 
time to time. At the close of the meetings we held there the little band of 
believers subscribed liberally toward the salary of an evangelist. Because of 
its high, dry climate this place is a favorite summer resort of Russians living 
in Harbin. It is a large soya bean market, as are the other two centers men- 
tioned above, and will grow when 1 teal law and order become a permanent oe 
in North Manchuria. 


Hailar is the leading city on the 8 plains west of eshte: It is’ 
famous as a distributing point for cattle, wool, hides; raw-skins of wolves and 
other animals. One sees there Chinese, Russians, Japanese, Mongolians and 
others—a meeting of east and west. Camels loaded with wool, or pulling high- 
wheel carts, move majestically over the soft, sandy streets, while Mongolian 
ranchman, dressed in highly colored clothes, dash by on sturdy. Mongolian ponies,: 
scattering flocks of sheep and cattle which have been brought in for sale. There 
are also several thousand Chinese merchants and others who have moved to: 
Hailar from Shantung and elsewhere. On our first visit there with an evang- 
elist five years ago, meetings, largely attended by Chinese, were held in the 
theater for eight days. A half dozen Christians were located. Other Chinese 
were most cordial, interested and appreciative. More than fifty enrolled as 
enquirers. Among these and others eight hundred Chinese dollars were sub- 
scribed for renting a building, making furniture and otherwise preparing for 
beginning work. The few Christians desired that the work be conducted under 
the Chinese Home Missionary Society, and a worker was sent by this organiza- 
tion. Later it was sponsored by a Methodist Chinese Church in Harbin. In 
the meantime the Sino-Soviet confict, the Japanese invasion and other vicis- 
situdes hindered progress of the churches on account of so many people moving 
away. During the more recent troubles the church suffered a set-back and had 
not held meetings for a whole year. Hailar is now peaceful. It was a pleasure 
to meet again old friends there during this trip, recover the church furniture, 
which had been taken over for use in a school, and secure assurance of protection 
and help in reorganizing the work. A house was rented and put in shape. 
Leaders were chosen as alternates in leading worship and arrangements made 
for continuing the work. Later a Korean evangelist, who speaks Chinese and 
has gone to Manchuli to study Mongolian in order to move into Mongolia to 
become a Korean missionary to the Mongols, will come to Hailar to serve as 
evangelist temporarily to the Chinese. 


Manchuli, on the Siberian border, at the eastern end of the Great Trane, 
Siberian Railway, is an important frontier town. It usually has a population 
of somé fifteen thousand Chinese and five thousand or more Russians, but owin 
to the recent political disturbances the population has dropped to about ha 
that number. Most of the Chinese Christians there fled to other parts of 
Manchuria and China. These held their meetings in the Russian Baptist Church, 
though they were not numerous enough to organize a church. The writer has 
made visits there from time to time to preach and encourage the small Chinese 
and Russian Christian groups. During our recent visit daily meetings were 
again held for Chinese in the Russian Church. These meetings were more 
largely attended than any previously held. More than twenty enrolled as en- 
quirers. The little group of Christians there requested that we give more 
pastoral and moral support to that place and sponsor the work there in a 
general way. They also wrote the Harbin Church asking that — be regarded 
as a part of its work, though 620 miles away. 
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The most encouraging feature of the situation at Manchuli and Hailar is’ 


the presence of the earnest Korean Baptist evangelist. 


Regular services for 


the Chinese are now being held in a room rented by the eight or ten Chinese 


Christians. 


Some of the laymen are able to lead worship. In addition evang- 


elistie meetings for the Chinese are held once or twice a week at the Russian 
Baptist Church. The Russian choir comes to these meetings to sing and play 
on string instruments: This the Chinese enjoy. 


On this itinerating trip we were able to sell many Bibles, song-books oak 
scripture portions, as well as distribute thousands of tracts and booklets in 


Chinese, Russian and Japanese. 


We found the people of all nationalities cordial 


and responsive. The climate in North Manchuria is such that misson work can, 


be done throughout the year. 


and invigorating. The summers are short ang hot, but not oppressive. 


A. Leonard, Sr. | 


The winters are extremely cold but are dry 


Charles 


Work and Workers 


Drug Traffic in ‘Manchuria: In- 
formation has come to hand that at 


a Christian conference held in Man- 


churia in January, “it was proposed 
that we get in touch with the J japan- 
ese Christian Church, with a view to 
a joint petition to the authorities 


concerned to take action with regard 


to the uncontrolled nature of the 
traffic.” 

New Temple to Confucius:—A 
temple to Confucius, covering an area 


of 8,000 square feet, is being erect- 
ed in Hongkong, the result of a 


campaign carried on for some years 
by wealthy Chinese scholars who be- 
lieve that great damage has been 
done to the morality of Chinese youth 
by the destruction of Confucian. tem- 
ples and the general attitude of the 
Nationalist movement towards the 


teaching of the Sage. Fides Service, | 


February 17, 1934. 


China Inland Mission in 1933: 
China’s Millions, March, 1934 gives 
some data as to the progress and 
trials of this Mission in 1933. Com- 
munists and military occupation of 
premises in central .and southern 
Kiangsi and Eastern Szechwan hind- 
ered the work in those fields. The 
possibility of the reoccupation of 
evacuated stations still seems remote. 
Fifteen new central stations have 

n opened, including Manass in 
Sinkiang. During the year fifty-five 
new: missionary workers were added 


to the active list. After deducting 


deaths and retirements the total 


number of missionaries, including: as- 


sociates, on the active list at the end 
of the year was 1,313. As to bap- 
tisms a large number of stations had. 
not reported at the end of the year. 
Even so a total of 5,973 baptisms had, 
been recorded. 


Essay Writing Contest for Youth 
of 1 Fourth International 
Prize Competition of the New Hist- 
ory Society of New York, U.S. A., is: 
to be officially offered in July 1934, 
to the Youth of Asia. For this three 
prizes of U.S. Currency 3300, $200. 
and 3100 are to be awarded for the 


three best essays of not more than 


2,000 words each. The competition 
is open to all the youth of Asia, male 
and female, up to the age of thirty. 


The subject assigned is:—‘How Can. 


Youth Contribute to the Realization. 
of a Universal Religion?” Those de- 
siring further information may write 
either to Miss Talitha Gerlach, . W. 
C. A., 133 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, or Mirza Ahmad Schrab; 
Director, 132 East 65th St., New 
York., N. V., U. S. A. 


Centennial of Robert 
Death:—Robert Morrison arrived in 
China in 1807. Dr. Morrison died on 
Aug. 1, 1834 aged fifty-seven and is 
buried at Macao. By that time 
twenty-six missionaries had reached 
China. At the Centenary of his 
coming there were 3,833 missionaries 


on the rolls of the societies. The 


number rose to 8,350 in 1925 and 
declined to 6,100 in 1934. He bapt- 
ized his first convert in 1814, and the 
second seven years later. In twenty= 
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five years only ten had been baptized. 
At the Centenary Conference, Bapt- 
ized Protestant Christians numbered 
178,251; in 1914, there were 253,210 
communicants, in 1933, over 483,000. 
When he died only Canton and Macao 
could be entered. In 1907 there were 
632 stations and in 1933, 1134 (680 
different cities) with resident mission- 
aries, while the ordained Chinese 
clergy numbered 1690 (compared 
with 345 in 1907). 


Progress in Education:—China is 


rapidly becoming a literate nation. 


Aside from the widespread interest 
in popular literacy classes, there is 
growing up a fine primary school 
system. According to the 1930 stat- 
istics just released by the Ministry 
of Education, there are in the 250,840 
primary schools in the country no 
fewer than 10,948,979 pupils, taught 
by 568,484 teachers, at an annaul 
expenditure of $89,416,977.28. This 
is an excellent achievement for China 
considering the short time we have 
had at this business of modern educ- 
ation, although compared with the 
need, it is still “ a drop in the 
bucket,” or in Chinese saying, “a 
piece of hair in a herd of cattle.” We 


have now 236 children receiving prim- | 


ary education for every 10,000 of 
population, compared with 834 in 
Russia, 1088 in France, 1230 in Italy, 


1680 in Great Britain, 1582 in Japan, 


1768 in U.S.A. and 2082 in Canada. 
F. F. Tsu. 


- Kingdom 
Japan :—The 
Council Bulletin. (Japan) April, 1934, 
contains an interesting summary of 


of God Movement in 


the features of this movement which 


remain as permanent assets. Region- 
al committees have held prefectural 
eonferences for the strengthening of 
the united Christian front. During 
1932 twenty-five Peasant Gospel 
Schools were held in fifteen prefect- 
ures. Mr. Kuribara’s first year of 
service, as Rural Secretary of the 
Council, ended in March 1934, He 
has visited fifteen prefectures assist- 
ing thereby in these Peasant Gospel 
Schools and has addressed conferences 
on rural work. Evangelism in in- 


dustrial centers has also had a place. 
Two conferences were held, one in 
Osaka and one in Tokyo, which were 
attended by 115 factory owners and 
managers and 72 Christian workers. 


National Christian 
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Literary evangelism has been kept 
to the fore through the Kingdom of 
God Weekly, the most widely circul- 
ated Christian publication in the 
Empire. The closing year of this 
movement is 1934. Mass training 
conferences are planned for in the 
ten largest cities of the Empire. In 


February, 1934 a three-day union 


evangelistic campaign was put on in 
Hiroshima. A total of 2,500 attend- 
ed the various meetings. 


New Type of Student Conference: 
—Thirty students, including eleven 
girls, together with a handful of 
leaders gathered in February, 1934 
at a farmhouse for a new kind of 
student conference. Instead of 
devoting their time to lectures and 
play they discovered how to study 
and serve. Their experiences are 
told briefly in the West China Mis- 
sionary News, April, 1934. The 

up was intentionally small. In- 


gro 
cidentally it was their first co-ed 


conference. The students did the 
leading. In a morning retreat they 
faced honestly and fearlessly some 
of the disturbing questions of today. 
They learned how to work among 
their country cousins. Both seem to 
have enjoyed it. Thus the after- 
noons were given to recreation com- 
bined with work. The work was done 
by three groups, each group having 
three functions: one, lecturing and 
preaching; two, distribution of liter- 
ature and running a victrola; three, 
teaching games to children and ad- 
vising their parents as to the care 
of them. The rural folks around the 
farm became so interested that an- 
other team had to be organized to 
attend to their needs. This team, 
among other things, held clinics and 
gave free vaccination. The confer- 
ence lasted a week and cost $150.50, — 
the money being contribu from 
various sources. 


Students’ Work in Nanchang:—In 
1932 the Students’ Club then operat- 
ing in this city found itself pressed 
tc extend its work among non-Christ- 
ian as well as Christian students. 
A grant of $20,000 from the Board 
of Missions and contributions of 
more than $5,000 locally—all silver 
—permitted of securing the needed 
buildings and equipment. Leaders of 
both government and civic organiza- 
tions became honorary members of 
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the board of control. Governor 
Hsiung Shih-hwei, formerly hostile 
to Christianity, contributed $500 to- 
wards the equipment fund and $900 
for the salary of a girl-secretary. A 
few months ago he ordered all the 
wives of his subordinate officers to 
join a women’s organization con- 
nected with this Christian work. 
Work among the students is carried 
on in a Students’ Club, which has a 
membership of 197 representing 
eleven non-Christian middie schools 
and carrying on nine kinds of acti- 
_ vities. Next there is a Pure-in- 
Heart Club which serves as a bridge 
between Christian and non-Christian 
students. This club holds Bible 
classes and a self-examination service 
once a week. Membership is open to 
non-Christian students who desire to 
know more about Christ and his 
teachings. Then there is a Pure-in- 


Heart Church. This has fifty-three - 


members for whom advanced Bible 


classes and weekly services are held. 


District of Anking Newsletter, 
March-April, 1934. 

Nes of Roman Catholic Work in 
China:—From Fides Service, Feb- 
ruary 17 and March 11, 1934 are 
gleaned the following facts about 
recent experiences and efforts of 
Roman Catholics in China. Father 
Cyprian Bravo, Spanish Dominican 
missionary of the Vicariate of Foo- 
chow, was taken captive by red 
bandits” in the early part of Feb- 
ruary, 1934. This brings the number 
of Roman Catholic missionaries in 
‘China at present held by outlaws up 
to six....Nine Franciscan mission- 


aries of Mary were badly clubbed by 
a band of reds who captured the city 


of Suiting, Szechwan last autumn. 
The Sisters remained to protect the 
children of their orphanage after the 
people and soldiers of the town had 
fled before the oncoming reds. 
Through the assistance of kindly 
pagans and Christians the five Eur- 
opean sisters escaped only a few 
moments before they were to have 
been put to death. The Chinese 


sisters were reported as looking after 
the orphanage after the enforced 
departure of their European colleag- 
ues....Five Capuchins of the Inns- 
bruck Province arrived recently at 
Dairen on route to their new mission 


field, Ilan, Kirin. Up till now this 
mission has been administered by the 
— — Apostolie of Wonsan, Korea. 

2 missionaries have had 
5 experience in mission work. 
Father John Mary has been for 
twenty years in India. Fathers Ad- 


alard and Peregrin have been work- 


ing for ten years in Kansu. Father 
Franz has been in Southern Africa 
for ten years and Father Theophilus 
for the last few years has been in 
Latvia on the Russian border, 


Celebration to Dr. P. F. Priee:— 


From April 5th to 8th there was a 


colebration quite unique in the hist- 
ory of the Nanking community. The 


occasion was the approaching seven- 


tieth birthday of Dr. P. F. Price, the 
sixty-eighth birthday of Mrs. Price, 


and their forty-second wedding an- 


niversary. On Thursday there was 
a reception at the Seminary given 
by faculty, alumni and students in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Price, and on 
Friday and Saturday Rev. and Mrs. 


Frank W. Price, Dr. Philip Price of 


Tsinan, Prof. Harry Price of Yen- 
ching University, and Rev. James C. 


L. Chiu of Hangchow, a foster son of 


Dr. and Mrs. Price, received at the 


Community Center the many Chinese 


and foreign friends of their father 
and mother. The scores of scrolls 
and presents which were sent in testi- 


fied to the high esteem in which Dr. 


and Mrs. Price are held by all who 
know them. Even friends outside of 
Nanking, like General and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, now living in Nan- 
chang, hearing of the celebration, 
sent tokens of their regard, On Sun- 


day the Hung Chih Lang Church, to 


which Dr. and Mrs. Price have for 
many years given largely of their 


time and thought, had also a special 


celebration in their honor. Of the 
immediate family the only absent 


member was Dr. Julian Price of. 


Florence, South Carolina, but he too 


was present in spirit as a cablegram 


from him testified. The whole com- 
munity sincerely joined in heartiest 
congratulations to Dr. and Mrs. 
Price and in hoping that for many 
years to come they may still be spar- 


ed to live and labor in Nanking. 


Home Training in Education:— 
The Educational Review, April 1934, 
contains an interesting and signi- 
ficant article on “Yihsien High 
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School’s Home Training Project,” by 


Miss Grace M. Rowley. When she 
took charge of this school Miss 
Rowley discovered that the girls had 
been there several years without 
taking any of the responsibilities for 
the home life. “They hoped that 
their education would take them 
away from that sort of life.” It was 


decided to experiment with a view 


to improving this situation. The 
work of this Junior High School for 
the first year was allowed to follow 
the regular course, but in the second 
and third years plans were made 
to make the life of the girls center 


around a home. So part of the school 


was taken and furnished as a mo- 
dern Chinese home. The girls fixed 
it up as they liked. Second year 
girls live in the home and take turns 
doing the house work. In order to 
complete the experience a baby was 
adopted. This happened to be a 
neglected child nearly dead of star- 
vation. Care brought it back to 


health. To care for this baby is now 


of the girls’ education. They 
made her clothes, bedding, and do her 
washing. In the third year the girls 
take turns in the dispensary. They 


there learn about washing sores and 


doing little things for the sick. A 
short course in obstetrics is also 
given in one term. A course in ed- 
ucation includes some practice teach- 
ing in the primary school. This train- 
ing will, it is felt, enable the girls 
later to teach their own children, if 
they do not go into direct teaching 
service. 

British and Foreign Bible Society; 


Annual Meeting:—The Annual Meet- 


ing of this Society was held on April 
6th, 1934, in Shanghai. Bishop 
Curtis presided. The General-Secre- 
tary, the Rev. G. W. Sheppard, re- 
ferred briefly to the Report and 
welcomed Bishop Curtis and Mr. 
Kenneth McClennan, Secretary of 
the Conference of Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies, Great Britain, and Dr. 
Y. Y. Tsu, a secretary of the National 
Christian Council. The General 
Secretary referred to the growing 
interest among the Chinese in the 
Bible Society idea. Bishop Curtis 
emphasized the cooperative spirit of 
all Christian bodies in the work of 
the Society. Mr. Kenneth McClennan 
mentioned a umber. of striking. 
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features of the work of the Society 
as given in the Report. The Society, 
he said, exhibited spiritual power 
coupled with business efficiency, to- 
gether with economic handling of its 
products and work. He made men- 
tion also of the promise inherent in 
the growing interest of Chinese in 
the work of the Society, and of the 
encouraging progress being made by 
the three Bible Societies working in 
China towards unifying their work. 
Dr. Y. V. Tsu emphasized the im- 
portance of steps being taken to put 
the Bible in every home and make it 
available to the rural population. 
The aim should be, he urged. to pro- 
mote intelligent appreciation of the 
Bible. It should, furthermore, be 
popularized and put within the reach 
of the ordinary man. The Report 
showed that during the 119 years of 
its existence the Society had circulat- 
ed 97,898,894 copies of the Script- 
ures in China. During 1933 the 
three Bible Societies circulated 9,402,- 
548 copies of Bibles, Testaments and 
Portions. The British & Foreign 
Bible Society had employed 439 col- 
porteurs. Attention was drawn to 
the fact that in ten cities Christian: 
bookstores had sold 42,530 copies of 
the Scriptures or Portions thereof. 
Contributions in China to the work 
of the Society, both foreign and 
Chinese, had totaled $15,444.06, a 
slightly less amount than in 1932. 
Much interesting information was 
given in the Report on the experi- 
ences of those engaged in Bible 


distribution in China. 


Villagers Appreciate Cheeloo Un- 
iversity:—“Evidence of the appreci- 
ation of the villagers for Cheeloo 
University was shown during the 


- feast of lanterns following the New 


Year, when a group from Wang Chia 
Chuang, on their own initiative, gave 
a lantern parade and exhibition on. 
the campus in order to do something 
in return for what the University 
community had done for them. 

second instance may be cited of the 
way personal contacts may serve to 
remove misunderstanding. A young 
man from the same village, employ- 
ed in a stone quarry, was seriously 
injured internally by falling rocks. 
He was persuaded to enter the Un- 
iversity Hospital, but too late for 


| successful treatment. His mothers in 
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her grief and despair at the loss of 
her son and sole support, raised the 


ery that the hospital had killed the 


boy in order to use his body in 
making foreign medicines. It is 
surprising to find how deep-seated 
such superstitions can be among the 
poorer people. For a time the in- 
cident promised to have serious re- 
sults. At this point the students of 
the night school took charge. Their 
first step was to institute an in- 
spection of the corpse to demonst- 
rate that the poor remains were all 
intact. They then proceeded to com- 
fort the mother, not only by words 
but by a collection of money for her 
benefit. Finally, they took charge of 
the funeral, securing a coffin from a 
benevolent society and themselves 
digging the grave. One of the Un- 
iversity students who had been most 
closely connected with the village 
was able to point out later that they 
had not only saved a very serious 
situation but had also given a fine 
demonstration of the way they could 
help their village by working toge- 
ther. It is worth adding that this 
same group, with assistance from 
their Cheeloo student adviser and the 
Lungshan Centre, have now organ- 
ized a Savings and Loan Society as 4 


Be first step towards a village cooper- 


ative society.” Cheeloo Monthly 
Bulletin, April 7, 1934. 1 
Students Study Rural Conditions: 
The Student Christian Movement 
in Hopei is trying to be practical in 
relation to rural problems. Special 
emphasis is laid on rural reconstruct- 
ion. For some years teams of stud- 
ents have visited rural districts. 
These were first called “evangelistic 
teams:” they are now known as 
“rural service teams.” This year 
eight such rural service teams were 
organized in Peiping which visited 


rural centers within a twelve-mile 


radius of the city. A rural experi- 
ment station has also been set up in 
a village about fifteen miles from 
Peiping. Here a graduate student is 
employed as a worker. At present 
he is studying the methods of other 
experiment stations. All this is part 
of a plan to give Chinese students 
first-hand experience of the condit- 
ions under which their rural country- 
men live. In February six girl 
students, from a middle school con- 
neeted with American Board work, 
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went to a small market village about 
seven miles out of Peiping. They 
lived about as the villagers live. 
Their fare was simple and not know- 
ing, like most Chinese students, much 
about cooking some fun was experi- 
enced in this regard. They also suf- | 
fered from the cold, and lived on 
two meals a day according to rural 
customs. They were warmly wel- 
comed and conducted various meet- 
ings for adults and children. Both 
practical and religious topics were 
discussed. They came to realize, too, 
that it is difficult for Chinese students 
to make their vocabulary fit country 
folk. All this reminds us that once 
when attending a meeting of Chinese 
students in New York years ago 
some of those present were particul- 
arly critical of Dr. A. H. Smith’s 
books on conditions in China. To 


these criticisms the young Chinese 


woman who was presiding listened 
patiently and perhaps with some 
sympathy. Nevertheless she finally 
suggested that the best way for the 
students to meet this situation was 
by going and finding out the truth 
for themselves, It may be there are 
some things about China we ourselves 
do not know.” The students in 
Hopei are acting on that sort of sug- 
gestion. They are studying their 
own rural problems for themselves. 


Helping the Ricksha Pullers: —A 
group in Nanking, known as the 
Economic Discussion Group, has been 
experimenting in the operation of a 
Ricksha Cooperative. This was pre- 
ceded in the spring of 1933 by a 
survey of fifty-four pullers who rent- | 
ed the rickshas and fourteen who 
owned them. The average net in- 
come of those who rented was only 
$0.40 a day; the owners added to this 
an additional $0.27. The latter, 
however, averaged twelve and a half 
hours per day, while the renters 
worked only nine hours. A group of 
twelve men was found who were will- 
ing to try this cooperative plan. For 
them six rickshas were purchased. 
It was felt that two men to a ricksha 


would insure a proper return on the 


investment. Then, too, the group was 
interested in finding out whether the 
lot of ricksha pullers could be im- 
proved on a business basis that might 
induce others to invest therein. The 
money needed—$750.00—was loaned. 
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Each ricksbaman took a share of 
$2.50. One individual made a short 
term loan of $14,72. The rest came 
from the Economic Discussion Group 
and the Nanking Women’s Club. The 
money was loaned at 10 percent in 
order to make it a business arrange- 
ment. No money has been given to 
the cooperative. The only contribu- 
tion made was a certain amount of 
time for supervision in the beginning 
of the experimcnt. When the loan 
is repaid the interest will then be 
paid to the ricksha pullers whose the 
money will be after the four years 
of the experiment are up. The chair- 
man of the Executive Committee is 
a man who can write and calculate 
to some extent. He keeps the ac- 
counts. Once a week a student from 
the Nanking Theological Seminary 
checks over his account. He has, 
however, done satisfactory work. On 
rentals for ritkshas the same as 
charged in Nanking—up to March 
21, 1934 everything had been paid 
except 2.4 per cent. This rental it 
is hoped in time to reduce. It is im- 
possible to give all the details of 
this plan here. It is carefully work- 
ed out and evidently to the economic 
benefit of the members of the co- 
operative. The men have their own 
little sheet iron building for meet- 
ings and headquarters. That in four 
years they will own their rickshas— 
the plans arrange for depreciation 
and the purchase of new rickshas— 
is a basis of continuing interest. 
Group responsibility and cooperative 


ability are being developed. There 


has been an average increase in 


‘wages of 13.7 percent. After the 


four years is finished it is hoped this 
increase will amount to 22 percent. 
It is hoped to start other ricksha 
cooperatives on the same basis. 


Buddhism in a South China 
Region: — Another word about Budd- 


hism in this region: We have been 


having a big time with idol proces- 
sions, feasts and theatricals. I asked 
especially about Buddhism, for I had 
seen no priests anywhere-about what 
was doing. I enquired where Budd- 
hism and the priests came in. The 
reply was to this effect: ‘The people 


have nothing to do with Buddhism 


until after the death of a relative. 


They then call in the priests to secure 


escape from purgatory, or, and, get 


the soul to come into the tablets. No 
one gives them any other attention. 
Nobody goes to the monasteries any 
more.’ 
“The parades, etc., have been en- 
couraged by the government appar- 
ently with one or both the following 
ideas in mind. First, the return to 
the old days of jollification indicates 
and advertises the peace which we 
all like to think again prevails. The 
suppression of public and common 


idol worship was a military measure 


to prevent assemblages which might 
incite to rioting and looting. The 
other idea, one regarding which, I 
need not raise any doubts whatever, 
is that the permission to hold these 
jollifications rests with the county 
administration and is granted at 
$1500. In addition every theatre 
must pay a heavy fee at so much per 
night; $50, I think it is. These 
seasons are the occasion for all of 
the wife’s relatives to come in and 
camp down for as many days as the 
festivities last. Entertainment has 
to be provided, even though the 
family itself may have to mortgage 
or pawn property. A neighbor of 
many years’ acquaintance called the 
day after their feasting was over. He 
said, ‘Well, it’s over now, but it cost 
us several tens of thousands of doll- 
ars.’ Of course, he was counting in 
the cost of entertainment: of the 
wife’s relatives. I told his story to 
a fellow clansman living in another 
part of the city. His reply was, ‘It 
may have cost Sin-keng even more 
than Vong said.’ Now Sin-keng is 
not an extensive area, and alwavs 
seemed about the most poverty- 
stricken in this city, the chief char- 
acteristics of which are poverty and 
children. 


“Moving about in the city the past 


few days, it seems to me that I saw 
gaunt famine staring at me from 
almost every narrow ‘lane. With 


taxes being put on to everything. 


failure of crops, the tariff on rice, I 


cannot see how literally thousands 
of those now living can hope to es- 


cape starvation. The land is being 


‘eaten up.’” 


Present Position of the v. W. GA. 
in Germany: — At the time of going 


to press, great anxiety is felt as to 


the future of the second largest na- 
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tional movement affiliated to the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., one that has a 
very real contribution to make in 


many ways. Negotiations as to the 


younger -membership, those under 
eighteen, have been proceeding with 
the national organisation called the 
Hitler-Fugend (the name for the 
girls’ section being Bund deutscher 
Miidchen). The amount of time de- 
manded by this body makes it dif- 
ficult to know how the varied claims 
on the leisure time of young girls can 
best be met. 


“Early in March new Church laws 


were made which will deeply affect 


the whole of the Y.W.C.A. work, 
though as yet it is not possble to say 
what their practical application will 
involve. Hitherto, though the Ger- 
man Y.W.C.A. has always had a 
very intimate relation with the life 
of the Church and has had Pastors 
in the leadership of both national and 
local work, it has not been controlled 
by any official central body of the 
Church. According to the new law, 
there is in future to be no evange- 
lical youth work except that which is 
immediately under the direction of 
the Church, through the National 
Youth-Pastor and those appointed by 
him. Each work may only concern 
itself with the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and must address itself to all 
the youth of the Church, all idea of 
personal membership thus disappear- 
ing. 

“Any weakening of the Y.W.C.A. 
work of Germany, or of the links 


between the 300000 members and 
their beloved headquarters, the 


Burckhardthaus in Dahlem, is 
especially to be lamented at the pre- 
sent time, when the Association is at 
the highest point of its history, both 
as to numbers and inner strength. 
The travelling secretaries visit- 
ing throughout the country report 
growth and spiritual deepening of 
the work in all parts of the mem- 
bership. The number of Girl Guides 
has increased this year by 70 per 
cent. The Publication’s Department 
issues thirteen periodicals with a 
total output of 2,178,000 copies a 
year. In the Burkhardthaus is hela 
a splendid Training School for 


Church and Association Youth work- 


ers, while it is also the headquarters 
for the seventy travelling secretaries. 
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In one year seventy training courses 


for about 2,500 leaders were organ- 


ized from headquarters for various 


parts of the country, quite apart 
from those arranged locally. To 
Pastor Riethmüller and to Fräulein 
Zarnack the whole Association owes 
a deep debt of gratitude for their 
leadership both in building up the 
V. W. C. A. in the past and for the 


wise and courageous way in which, 


while being ready to sacrifice such 
of the old forms or methods as are 
not essential to its inner character, 
they are trying to conserve all that 
makes for the spiritual interests of 
German youth. 


Those of us who have become ge- 
quainted through the press with the 


ideas put forward by some of the 


“German Christian” section of the 


new German Church can understand 


that the leaders of our work, who 
stand firmly for the great Christian 


truths of the Gospel, feel a deep re- 


sponsibility at this moment and ask 
our prayers.” Worlds F. W. C. A. 
News Service, April, 1934. 


Communism and Christianity in 
Japan:—In response to a request 
from the International Missionary 
Council the Executive Committee of 
the National Christian Council of 
Japan recently studied the relation 


of Communism and Christianity in 
Japan, and the reasons why the latter 


fails to receive the same kind of a 
response and to kindle the same kind 
of enthuiasm as the former. A sum- 


mary of the Findings is given in the 


National Christian Council Bulletin 
(Japan) in the March, 1934 issue. 


The study reveals that in addition 
to the Japan Communistic Party 
there are as many as thirty com- 
munistic offshoots. Durng the last 
five years approximately 30,000 peo- 
ple have been arrested decause of 
their relation, or suspected relation, 
to communistic activities. Of these 
some 3,500 have been indicated and 
brought to trial. Most of them are 


said to have renounced their com- 


muniste views. 


Students, laborers, educators, law- 
yers, jurists and even the scion of 
the nobility have come under the 
spell of the communistic crusade. 
Students, however, have proven the 
most susceptible. For this situation 
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many causes are listed. These are 
born of discontent with present pol- 
itical and economic conditions, a mis- 
understanding of the principles in- 
volved and the inadequacy of 
éducation and religion in helping 
people meet this situation. Few of 
the students in Christian schools 
have been carried away by this prop- 
aganda. In Christian Young Peoples’ 
organizations its influence has been 
felt somewhat more. 


The Christian church cannot be 
said to have receved any outstanding 
influence from Communism with the 
exception that the materialistc trend 
of the present time has stood in the 
way of people espousing the Christ- 
ian faith. Christianity has, as a 
matter of fact, been driven through 
the rise of Communism more or less 
to the right. 


n the large the young people 
who start with a strong sense of 
humanity as their basis and are sur- 
rounded with a spiritual atmosphere 
inclined towards Christianity. 
Those, however, who are environed 


by a materialistic atmosphere go on 


from socialism to Communism, | 


Japanese Christianity is still in 

early stages of its establishment. 
Therefore, as compared with the older 
religions, such as Buddhism, it has 
suffered comparatively little because 
of the inroads of Communism.” 


The main reasons why Christianity 
fails to receive the same response as 
Communism are given as three. First, 
“Modern Christianity is too tolerant 
and its love too indiscriminating, 
hence it fails to satisfy the spirit of 
strife which is rampant in the world 
since the World War. In contrast 
Communism makes an outspoken 
criticism of the present social order 
and through class strife aims to set 
up a classless society. This makes a 

direct appeal to the psychology of 
modern youth.” Second, “the church 
is too highly institutionalized and 
lacks a social concern. It fails to 
come to grips with practical present- 
day problems. Its faith fails to 
flower into action and gear into 
actual life. There is a lack of unity 
between its preaching and its 
practice. It therefore fails to re- 
ceive the concrete full-lifed response 


which Communism receives. Third, 
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“Christianity takes its stand on the 
fundamental principles of humanity 
and internationalism. Since the World 


War, however, world conditions have 


been such that the Christian church 
(es) of the various nations (have) 
failed to give full expression and 
reality to these fundamental prin- 
ciples. In contrast to this Com- 
munism appears to stand on a tho- 
rough-going internationalism. This, 
also, makes an appeal to the psy- 
chology of modern youth.” 


Soviet Socialism as Defined By 
Stalin:—In conection with the arti- 
cles dealing with Communism in this 
issue we reproduce briefly Stalin’s 
ideas as to what Soviet Socialism 
now is (or should be) as given in 
his Report to the 17th Party Con- 
gr ess. 

He notes that in one section of 


the Party there is a great deal of 


confusion as to the relation of the 
commune and absolute economic 
equalization. “It is believed that by 
proclaiming the artel to be the basic 
form of the collective farm move- 
ment the Party has departed from 
socialism, retreated from the com- 
mune-from the higher form of the 
collective movement to a lower form. 
Why so?, it may be asked. Because, 
it turns out, that in the artel there 
is no equality, since it retains the 
difference in the requirements and 
personal life of its members, while 
in the commune there is equality, 
since there the requirments. and per- 
sonal living conditions of the mem- 
bers are equalized. But, first, we 
have no more communes where there 
is a levelling, equalization in require- 
ments and personal life. Experience 
has shown that the communes would 
certainly have perished had thev not 
abandoned ecuality and adopted the 
nosition of the artels. Hence there 
is no use in referring to what al- 
Second, any 
Leninist knows, if only he is a true 
Leninist, that equality in requirments 
and personal life is a reactionary, 
netty-bourgeois absurdity worthy of 
some primitive sect of ascetics, but 
not of a socialist society organized 
along Marxian lines; for you cannot 
demand all the people to have the 
same requirments and tastes-all the 
people to live alike in their personal 
life, Finally, is there not 9 dif- 
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ference observed among the workers 
both as regards requirments and per- 

sonal life? Does this mean that the 
workers are further from socialism 


than the members of the agricultural 


communes? 


These people evidently think that 
socialism demands equalization, 
equality, levelling up in the demands 
and the private lives of members, of 
society. Needless to say, such a sup- 
position has nothing in common with 
Marxism, Leninism. Marxism under- 


stands by equality, not equality in 


the sphere of personal demands and 
life, but the destruction of classes, 
that is; (a) the equal liberation of 
all tailers from exploitation after 
the capitalists are overthrown and 
expropriated; (b) equal abolition of 
all private ownership of the means 
of production after they have been 
transferred to the ownership of the 
whole of society; (c) equal obligation 
of all to work according to their 
capacity and the equal right of all 
toilers to receive according to their 
work (socialist society); (d) the 
equal obligation of all to work 
according to their capacity and the 
equal right of all to receive according 


to their needs (communist society) 


Here the premise of Marxism is that 
the tastes and demands of peovle are 
not and cannot be the same and equal 
both in quality and quantity,. neither 
in the period of socialism, nor in the 
period of communism. 


“Here you have the Marxist con- 
ception of equality. No other 


equality has been, nor is, accepted 


by Marxism. | 

“To conclude from this that 
socialism demands equalization, level- 
ling up in the demands of members 
of society, a levelling up in their 
tastes and personal lives, that, ac- 
cording to Marxism, everyone should 
wear the same clothes and eat the 
same dishes, and the same amount— 
is to utter banalities and to slander 
Marxism .... It is time to under- 
stand that Marxism is an enemy of 
equalization.” 


There is also discussion of the 


slogan: “Make All the Collective 


Farmers Well-to-do.” “Is not this 
slogan, they fone section of the 
members of the Party) say, a return 
to the old slogan rejected by the 


Party; ‘Get Rich’? If everyone is 
to become well-to-do, they continue, 


‘and poverty will cease to exist, on 


what will we, Bolsheviks, rely in our 
work? How will we work without 
poverty? © | 


These people apparently do not 


understand that between the slogan 
‘Get Rich’ and the slogan ‘Make all 
Collective Farmers .Well-to-do’ lies a 
deep chasm. First, only individual 
persons or groups can get rich, while 
the slogan of a well-to-do life relates 
not to individual persons or groups 
but to all collective farmers. Second, 


individual persons or groups get rich 
in order to subject the rest of the 


people to themselves. and to explott 
them, while the slogan of a well-to- 
do life of.all collective farmers, when 
the means of production in the 
collective farms are socialized, 
excludes all possibility of exploitation 
by one another.” Moscow News, 
February 3, 1934. 1 


A Statement Concerning the Lay- — | 


men’s Report:—“The East China 
Mission (Baptist; North) welcomes 
the contribution made by the Lay- 
men’s Report. It contains significant 
and valuable proposals concerning 
details and methods of work. It 
raises fundamental issues which are 
timely. We are more concerned over 
these issues than over details, We 
are undertaking a further study of 
this report with our Chinese col: 
loagues. We desire now to con- 


contrate attention upon these main 


issues and to state the experience and 
position of our mission. 2 2 

“The first main issue is the place 
of the Mission with reference to the 


Chinese Church. The nature of the 


Commission’s work made unavoidable 
a report that centers attention on 
missions and missionaries. Ad- 
ministration is no longer a primary 
function of dur mission. The leader- 
ship and control of the work has 
been fully committed to the Chinese 
Convention by a process which be- 
gan more than a decade ago, 


“The Executive Committee of the 
Chinese Convention is exclusively 


Chinese in its voting personnel. This 
Committee controls the distribution 


and expenditure of funds. It shares 
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equally in every respect with the 
Mission in determining the work to 
which missionaries are assigned; the 
question as to whether or not their 
return is desired after furlough, and 
the calling and designation of new 
missionaries, the initiative being 


almost uniformly with the Chinese. 


Missionaries work under the general 
direction of this committee. Chinese 
district pastors exercise the super- 
visory functions formerly assigned 
to evangelistic missionaries. All 
boards of control have Chinese 
majorities and all schools and col- 
leges have Chinese heads and have 
been registered with the Govern- 
ment. Our relations with the local 
authorities are generally cordial. We 
have the respect and friendship of 
the communities where our work is 
located, as proven by their patronage 
of our institutions and by their 
contributions to our work, which in 
each of two centers have exceeded 
$100,000.00 (Chinese currency). They 


are being influenced to an increasing 


degree by the Gospel. 


“The second main issue concerns 
the concentration of work. The 


decision as to the further con- 


‘ centration of our work has largely 
passed into Chinese hands. We be- 
lieve in the high standards which is 
one objective of such concentration. 
However, we recognize other criteria 
than the maintenance of ideal pro- 
fessional standards. There is the 
€onsideration of service. It may be 
better to continue a hospital of 
modest staff and equipment than to 
leave an interior city without hos- 
pital facilities. In saying this we 
make no defense of the inefficient 
hospital which is described in the 
Report as typical. We know of no 
such mission hospital in this section 

of China. 


“We do not work on a narrow 
denominational basis. This mission 
and the Convention cooperate in 
twelve union projects: three high 
schools, two colleges, two universities 
and five general organizations. We 
have entered into comity agreements 
as to division of field. We recognize 
that there are instances of duplica- 
tion and even competition. We wel- 
come the challenge of the Report in 
this respect. We are ready to go 
further in cooperation. 
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“The third main issue which we 
would seek to clarify is that of our 
relation to the Chinese religions. We 
are not engaged in attacking other 
religions. We welcome fellowship 
and contact with all seekers after 
truth. The practical working out of 
relationships between Christianity 
and other religions is a problem with 
which Chinese Christians themselves 
‘will ultimately deal. The missionary 
should know sympathetically the cul- 
ture and religion of the people whom 
he serves. However, our contribution 
to the Chinese people lies not in our 
knowledge of their religions, but in 
a profound understanding and ex- 
perience of our own. We are firmly 
convinced that our main function is 
Christianity in word and 

eed. 


“The fourth main issue concerns 
evangelism. The Commission declares 
that; Nothing can _ displace or 
minimize the importance of à true 
and qualified evangelism.’ With this 
we heartily agree. But they also say 
that educational and philanthropic 
work should be ‘set free from or 
ganized responsibility for the work 


of conscious and direct evangelism.’ 


We cannot consent to exemption 
from the duty of conscious and 
direct evangelism in any department 
of our work. We do not believe 
that high professional standards in 
education and medicine are in- 
compatible with a ‘true and well 
qualified evangelism.’ | 


“We would not trespass upon the 
rights of patients or the freedom of 
students. Attendance at religious 
services or classes is not required 
in our institutions. But by every 
appropriate method we shall con- 
tinue to present the Gospel in the 
clearest possible terms to those who 
participate in the life of our schools 
and hospitals. | 

“Education and medicine justify 
themselves to all communities and 
serve many purposes. The issue is 
not whether the Orient will acquire 
the techniques of modern life but in 


what manner it will use them. We 


hold that there is evident in all 
history a tendency to the abuse of 
power and wealth, of art and science, 
when these are not permeated by 
the spirit of Christ. We believe that 
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Christian motives and a Christian 
view of life ought to be definitely 
associated with medicine and educa- 

tion. Therefore we shall endeavor 
to maintain the Christian character 
of our institutions by the practice of 
a ‘true and well qualified evangelism.’ 


“The final main issue has to do 
with the quality of the missionary 
personnel. We agree with the Lay- 
men that the missionary enterprise 
demands the best the Church in the 
West has to offer—the best in ability, 
training, temperament, religious ex- 
perience, faith and devotion, Our 
anxiety is that the best shall be 


made available, for our Chinese col- 


leagues are one with us in thinking 
that for years to come missionary 
personel is the most essential con- 
tribution which the older church can 
make to the Christian Movement in 
China. 
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“In conclusion, we would adopt as 
our own the statement issued by the 
Committee of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Herrnhut, Germany. 


„% We are convinced that our 
task is to proclaim in 
word and life God’s revelation and 
redemption in Jesus Christ. In face 


of the powerful anti-Christian forces 
operating in the world to-day, we 


reaffirm our faith that the revelation 
of God in Christ is the only way of 
deliverance for mankind, and that 
it alone can provide the foundation 
for an order of society that will be 
according to the will of God. Yet, 
while the task is one, the forms in 
which it has to be fulfilled are many. 
A living faith must show its effects 
and fruits in every department of 
human life’.” Annual Bulletin of the 
East China Mission of the American 


Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, 


1933. | 


Summer Conferences 


I. T. M. C. A. | 

Shanse Conference Taiku June 1-8. 

Kaifeng June 24-July 1. 
Hopei Wofussu, Hopei June 29-July 8. 

East China „ Wusih First Part July. 

Shense 1 Sianfu Early July. 

Central China Conference Kuling Early July. 

Chinese Tokyo Conference Chiba July-August. 


II. Y.W.C.A. STUDENT CONFERENCES 


Region Place Date 
Hopei > Wofossu June 29—July 8 
Hopei Junior Girls’ 3 

Middle School, Conference Peiping | 
Shansi Oberlin, Taiku July 1—8.. 
Shansi Junior Middle | 

School Girls’ Camp Taiku June 30—July 9 
Shensi Sian Early July 
Honan Paochuan June 24—July 1 
Shantung Tsingtao Late June | 
East China College Wusih June 26—July 3 
East China Middle School Hangchow Christian 

Girls’ Conference College July 3—13- 
Central China Kuling July 10—20 
North Fukien July 3—10 


Nui Tien Village 
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North Funkien Junior Middle 
School Girls’ Camp os July 9—23 


Kwangtung August 
Yunnan Puning July 17—21 
TIL Warrens 
Conference of Writers Wofussu, Hopei July 10. 
| EV: CHINA EVANGELISTIC CoMMITTEE 
Conference Peitaiho July 22- August 5. 


: Speakers; Rev. G. W. Gibb and Miss C. F. Tippet. 
Chinese Christian | 
-Workers’ Conference | Peitaho | July 1- 19. 
Speakers; Mr. Alfred 7. V. Chow, Rev. James R. Graham, Jr., Miss C. E. . 
Chinese Christian 
Workers’ Conference Peitaiho August 12-21. 


Speakers; Rev. James R. Graham, Jr., Miss Sophie * pra 
member of Wuchow Bible School staff. : 


V. _ Stupy GROUPS ON ISLAM. 


These atudy ‘groups will run for about a month on Kuling and an ban 
beginning the last week in July. Those interested may write to — I. 
Pickens, 45 Tungting Road, Hankow. | 


VI. SUMMER School. 


The r School of the University of Shanghai will convene gars July 3 
to August 2, 1934. There will be special. courses for school teachers, religious 
work directors and social workers. Some scholarships are provided. Applications 

must be sent to Dean Van before June 20. | 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Jesse B. LAukRx, A. B., B. D., is a missionary of the Reformed Church in 

the United States. He is stationed in Yochow City, Hunan. He arrived in 
China in 1922. 

Dr. Lewis S. C. SMYTHE is a missionary of the United Christian Missionary 
Society. He is on the staff of Nanking University, Nanking. He arrived in 
China in 1928. 

Rev. Paul. R. REYNOLDS is a W of the American Board Mission located in 
Fenchow, Shansi. He arrived in China in 1921. 

Rev. T. RALPH Morton is a member of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
Mission, Manchuria. He arrived in China in 1925. For three years he was 
in V. M. C. A. Student Work. For the last four years he has been in Hsin Min, 
Manchuria, engaged in evangelistic and educational work. 

Dr. R. T. SHIELDS, B.A., M.D., is a member of the Presbyterian Mission, North. 
He is Dean and Professor of Histology and Embryology, School of Medicine, 


Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung. 
is a member of the Presbyterian 


Dr. J. Leiguron Sruart, A. B., Litt-B., P. D., 
Mission, South. He is President of Yenching University, Peiping. He 


arrived in China in 1904. 


Mr. ALBERT C. HAUSSKB is a member of the American Boar 
in Techow, Shantung. He is at present on furlough. He arrived in 


in 1920. 
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WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, CHENGTU, SZECHWAN. 
Top; Friends’ College. Middle; Library. Bottom; Hart College. 
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